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SOCIAL PROGRESS’ 


By JoOsSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 


UT I am come today not to attend a 
B historical gathering, but to help in 

the ‘proper celebration of a notable 
national holiday, and to enjoy the privilege 
of commingling with the people of Connecti- 
cut at their State Fair. We have too few 
holidays and too few féte-days and home- 
coming times. To many life is a “‘carking 
care,” and to many it wears a hard visage. 
Sorrow and want and injustice visit too 
many homes. Most prosperous men have 
won success by such application to business 
as left no time for play or recreation. It is a 
real service this Fair Association renders in 
bringing together upon a joyous holiday the 
Connecticut family, and I thank you for the 
privilege of taking part in this festive day, 
long observed by this and former genera- 
tions. It has come to be an ‘institution, and 
it is good to see the people of this noble old 
Commonwealth begin the week of pleasure 
upon Labor Day. 

It is a far cry from the time when Labor 
was unrecognized, to this day when the 
wheels and spindles of American industry 
take twenty-four hours rest in recognition 
that Labor is the Atlas that bears up the 
world. The significance of this day is that 


all the world and his family look forward to 
it as a day of recreation, and little children 
ask their parents: “We observe Memorial 
Day to honor men who gave their lives for 
their country; the Fourth of July is cele- 
brated because it is the day on which we 
proclaimed national liberty; Thanksgiving 
Day is observed as a day of gratitude for 
blessings from the Almighty. Why do we 
celebrate Labor Day?” That question is 
one which Labor likes to have asked. It is 
one which is sure to elicit the growing 
appreciation of Labor and its ever-increasing 
influence and power and national uplift. 
This Labor Day has an importance, offi- 
cially and nationally, not possessed by any 
former celebration of this holiday. For 
nearly a score of years the far-seeing and 
patriotic labor leaders of America have 
been urging the creation of a new depart- 
ment of the Government to be represented 
in the President’s Cabinet by a Secretary of 
Labor. They have felt that, while other 
callings hada representative in this national 
council chamber, the country and the cause 
of Labor would be blessed if a real repre- 
sentative of Labor had a seat and an equal 
voice in that council where the problems 


*A speech delivered at the Connecticut Fair Association at Hartford, Conn., on Labor Day, September 1, 1913. 
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demanding national consideration and na- 
tional action come for a hearing. They 
argued, with logic that was unanswerable, 
that Labor touched every problem and de- 
partment of Government, and that the 
President and his other associates needed 
in the highest national council an equal who 
had given his life to the study of problems 
affecting Labor. A dozen years ago, in 
answer to the demands of the commercial 
and the labor world for representation in the 
Cabinet, Congress created a new member 
known as Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
The position had been filled by men of 
ability, but Labor never felt that the twin 
designation gave it the hearing to which it 
was entitled. It felt, whether correctly or 
not, that Commerce overshadowed and was 
not so sympathetic as Labor had a right 
to expect in a department devoted to both. 
It was not until the fourth of March of the 
present year that a Secretary of Labor took 
his seat in the Cabinet. That marked a new 
era, and I may remark, parenthetically, 
that it immediately gave employment to an 
expert mechanic to make a new table to 
accommodate the enlarged membership of the 
Cabinet. 

I congratulate you and the country that 
the Chief Executive was fortunate enough 
to name as the first incumbent of that 
important portfolio the able and _ tried 
William B. Wilson, who has already more 
than made good and demonstrated that 
Labor has in its ranks men who, in apprecia- 
tion of the country’s needs and in wise 
executive ability, rank with those professions 
which have in the past furnished most of the 
Cabinet officers in our country. Secretary 
Wilson comes from the majestic industrial 
State of Pennsylvania. He reached his 
position as the worthy representative of 
Labor through the process of development 
that is the pride of America. It is the best 
tribute to our Republic that this capable 
and ambitious man, who began life as a boy 
earning his living by working in a mine, 
should be called to the Cabinet at a time 
when, in every country, in every clime, the 
rights of man as a man are receiving more 
consideration than in any previous era of the 
world’s history. I predict that this just 
recognition of Labor, through the person of 
the first Secretary of Labor, will mark an 
important milestone. It will hasten the 
coming of the day of better things and 











larger opportunity for the men upon whose 
broad backs rest the destiny of mankind. 
Today as we reflect upon the heights attained 
in Labor’s demand for justice, and see the 
mountains yet to be scaled, let us, as we 
stand at this modern forum, “thank God 
and take courage.”’ 

Every now and then some man, in tones 
sufficiently stentorian to command a hear- 
ing, thunders forth the declaration that the 
greatest evilof our decade is the multiplicity 
of laws. Often he is a philosopher, at other 
times he is a Jeremiah. Nearly always he 
is a pessimist. In a loud voice (sometimes 
in strident tones), he demands a return to 
“the good old days’ when there were few 
laws; with uplifted hands, the confidence of 
infallibility and the assurance that he is 
uttering some startling truth that will give 
pause to the nation, he declares that ‘‘that 
State is the best governed which is governed 
the least.’’ He then quotes the census 
figures, showing the number of bills intro- 
duced in the various Legislatures of the 
forty-nine States and in Congress, and the 
number of laws placed on the statute books. 
By contrast he then gives the figures of a 
century ago when the laws introduced were 
few, and those enacted were fewer, and witha 
show of finality, as to say ‘“This is the end,” 
he tells us that the old days were the best. 
Why? Because there were fewer laws. 

This speaker or writer, who asserts that 
the mere increase in the number of laws 
constitutes proof of national decadence, is 
almost sure to invoke the name and spirit 
of Jefferson. He assures us that the sage of 
Monticello was wise beyond his generation 
when he sought to limit the field of legisla- 
tion, leaving to private initiative every- 
thing that safely could be done by the 
individual. Our mathematical reformer, 
who measures civilization by the fewness of 
laws enacted, would send this complex 
generation back, in the matter of lawmaking, 
to the simple civilization of a century ago. 
He would not, however, turn back the clock 
of varied forms o! manufacturing and 
commerce which have transformed this 
country into a new world since Jefferson's 
day. You can not govern an electrical age 
by the laws or customs of a candlelight 
decade, any more than you can demand that 
in the twentieth century the embryonic 
statesman shall study by the light of a light 
wood torch when electrical illumination is 
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cheaper, more convenient, and better for the 
eyes. The advocates of fewer laws as the 
only remedy for the evils of our complex 
civilization, do not carry their argument 
into their daily lives. They inconsistently 
demand ox-cart laws while taking joy-rides 
in automobiles. When Jefferson lived and 
uttered this truth for his America, “that 
State is governed the best that is governed 
the least,’”’ there was not a railroad or a 
great industry, such as we would call a great 
industry, in the country. There was not a 
telephone or telegraph, a typewriter, a 
bicycle, or an automobile. Nearly all the 
people were engaged in agriculture or com- 
merce. They were widely scattered without 
the wireless. Individualism was the note of 
theera. Corporations were hardly dreamed of. 
‘he laws that bore heavily upon the people 
were generally such as restricted their rights 
ind narrowed their opportunities. In that 
simple age a fair chance was thwarted by 
legislation directed by rulers to strengthen 
lespotic power. Therefore, the demand of 
the people to legislators was to be ‘“‘let 
ilone.”” Being “let alone” was for each to 
be given a chance to work out his own habit 
f industry unhampered by power. 

Those who invoke the great name of 
lefferson for the Jazssez-faire policy forget 
that he advocated that policy because in 
his day it made for equality and justice. 
The modern leg‘slator needs only to turn 
to Jefferson s first inaugural speech to find 
the chart that shall point the course of his 
legislative navigation. In his second inaug- 
ural address, after enumerating certain things 
. wise and frugal government should do, Jef- 
ierson said, ‘‘and it shall not take from the 
mouth of Labor the bread it has earned.”’ 
This is the touch-stone and true guide for 
legislation. In his day, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence was beginning 
to find that selfish interests had discovered 
ways whereby the bread which Labor 
earned could be snatched from its mouth. 
But, with all his vision and prophetic 
spirit, he did not imagine the countless ways 
through which the bread of Labor has since 
been transferred to the mouths of those who 
do not earn it. We have seen that, as fast 
as one way of denying Labor its just reward 
was prevented by legislation, another way 
would be devised and developed. As fast 
as justice was routed by one method, men 
who practice injustice have found a new 
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subterfuge to enrich themselves, to the 
injury of labor. Every new evasion called 
for a new law. It is dinned into our ears 
that there are too many laws. Yes, but so 
long as there is rapacity and selfishness 
brought into being or protected by legisla- 
tion or government, some way must be 
found to cope with it so as to guarantee that 
Labor shall not lose its bread. All the 
remedial laws which have so vastly bettered 
the conditions of Labor have sprung from 
this teaching of Jefferson, and they have 
been made necessary by the various devices 
employed to transfer the profits of Labor 
from the man who created wealth to the 
pockets of those who exploited Labor. The 
character of the new legislation which each 


- generation has found necessary to enact 


has been born out of successive wrongs. 

The legislators, who have been but the 
instruments of the people, whenever they 
have said to Power or to Greed, ‘‘thus far 
thou shalt go and no farther,”’ have been 
carrying out the policy of Jefferson and of 
Lincoln as well. In March, 1860, Abraham 
Lincoln, during the progress of a shoemakers’ 
strike in New England, speaking at New 
Haven, Conn., about Labor, said: “I like 
the system which lets a man quit when he 
wants,’’ and in 1847 he had said, expressing 
the identical sentiment which illuminated 
Jefferson’s inaugural, ‘“‘to secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor, or 
as nearly as possible, is worthy of any good 
government.’ It is wholly immaterial, in 
the larger sense, whether we have many 
laws or few. Under ideal conditions, the 
fewer we have the better, and undoubtedly 
our statute books are encumbered with a num- 
ber of useless statutes. But that is no useless 
statute which was put upon the books 
because Labor was defrauded of its fair 
reward or because women and children 
were worked overlong, or because protec- 
tion to life and limb demanded their enact- 
ment. In Jefferson’s day was there much 
need of child labor laws? The children who 
worked then worked in the open air. We 
had not heard of sweat-shops; we had never 
read ‘““The Song of the Shirt ;’’ we had never 
witnessed women working such long hours 
as sap their vitality and endanger the lives of 
unborn generations. Machinery did not take 
large toll of men employed in factories. No 
Titanics carried large populations across 
the ocean, to become the prey of uncharted 
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icebergs. Think of the new laws which the 
telephone, the telegraph, the railroad, and the 
steamboat have made necessary. Radio-laws 
were not needed when we could not send 
messages without wires. There was little 
need of laws to repeal the fellow-servant 
fallacy when there were no railroads or 
big factories. Half a million workmen are 
doomed to be killed and injured every year. 
Few of the injured have saved a penny 
against a rainy day. The majority of them 
become a burden on their families or on 
charity. Now the cost of a pauper through 
his natural life is $6,000. If only one-tenth 
of the 500,000 annual victims of industrial 
accidents are totally deprived of private 
support, it means that charity, public and 
private, is to be called on every year to 
contract to pay out in the future anaes 
like $300,000,000. 

But the loss in manhood and womanhood, 
the loss in flesh and blood, is beyond the 
reach of human computation, for who can 
calculate in the terms of dollars and dimes 
the value of a life stamped with the image 
of God? The blood of just Abel ‘‘cried 
from the ground.” How many eloquent 
tongues must be wailing into the pitying 
ear of God from this half-million annual 
slaughter that might have been averted by 
foresight, proper expenditure of money and 
care. 

The net annual economic gain of an 
average workman is estimated by insurance 
experts at $400. Say that a worker is 
killed in an accident at 35 yearsofage. Ifhe 
could have lived for 25 years longer, till he 
was 60, his future economic value would 
have been about $10,000. From 2 to 
4 per cent of industrial accidents are 
shown to be fatal. Taking 4 per cent as 
the basis of calculation, 20,000 out of the 
half-million annual industrial accidents 
would be fatal. If $400 is the net annual 
economic gain, this would mean a total 
annual economic loss of brawn and brain to 
the amount of $8,000,000, or, extended for a 
period of a quarter of a century of $200,000,- 
000. This takes no account whatever of the 
loss by disabling and crippling. The statistics 
of charity say that the largest proportion of 
those dependent become so inthis way. Each 
injured person has those dependent upon 
him. In New York in one year it was 


found that 1.18 persons were dependent; 
in Pennsylvania as a result of coal mine 
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fatalities, two for each man killed. Grant 
that many accidents are the result of negli- 
gence on the part of the employee, many are 
also the result of the carelessness of the 
employer. They strike a sort of balance. The 
remedy is workingman’s compensation. 
Other countries are successfully employing 
it, and ours has made a beginning. It is in an 
initial stage, but it must be worked out by 
our manufacturers and laborers, our re- 
formers and our legislators carefully so 
that it will entail the least possible hardship 
on all parties concerned. 

While this is so, let me here utter a word 
of warning: Is there not too much of the 
reckless ‘‘don’t care’’ spirit in the American 
people? Do we not stride through life in a 
“slap-bang,”’ ‘‘let-her-go-Gallagher”’ fashion ? 
Listen to this comparison: In the period 
from 1901-1905, out of 100,000,000 pas- 
sengers carried by the railways of the United 
States, 31.64 were killed and 72.23 injured, 
as against 1.23 killed and 4.88 injured in 
Great Britain out of a similar number 
carried. In coal mining accidents, the 
fatalities in America are said to be three 
times as great as in Europe. I suggest that 
perhaps we do not utilize all the safety 
appliances and exercise the prudence that 
greater regard for human life demands. 

The body of law must grow to keep pace 
with human invention and progress. More 
than this: Laws must keep pace with crime. 
Congress at this session will put a law on the 
statute books to make impersonating another 
over the telephone a crime. Such a law was 
not dreamed of until telephones were in- 
vented and not until “the Wolf’ used the 
telephone this year to try to influence legis- 
lation. Nobody thought of an effective law 
to prevent lobbying until lobbying became 
a festering sore. The increase of laws is 
due either to our complex life or to the need 
to restrain greed or evil. The fewer laws 
that will carry out the decrees of Jefferson 
and Lincoln the better. But in our day the 
cry of ‘let us alone’’ has come generally 
from the men who were monopolizing the 
milk and the cream, and who were aroused 
because others demanded at least a chance 
to get a taste of the clabber. Men who 
invoke the names of Jefferson and Lincoln 
to prevent the passage of laws or the en- 
forcement of laws fear an end of special 
privileges upon which they have long 
fattened. Let Labor set its face against 
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useless laws, but let us all demand as many 
laws as may be needed and as stringent 
ones as are necessary to prevent anybody 
from taking from Labor the bread it has 
earned. 

The best things of civilization—all things 
worth while—have been filtered through 
blcod and strained through iron sieves. Civil 
ind religious liberty have come down that 
way. The rights of Labor through the years 
have not been attained without stress and 
struggle, without conflict and suffering. 

One of the books which has most strongly 
influenced my life is Charles Reade’s ‘Put 
Yourself in His Place.’’ You remember that 
it depicts the early efforts of the English 
‘'rades Unions to secure their rights from the 
employers. The methods of the unions were 
‘rude. Capital was obstinate and Labor 
violent. Both were too often unreasonable, 
but Labor’s condition was pitiable. In 
Hillsborough, where the scene of the story 
is laid, the factories were ill-constructed, 
the grindstones for the cutlery work were 
wrongly hung, often cheap and defective 
stones were used, soap and towels for wash- 
ing from the hands the poisonous dust were 
not provided, and the worst of it was that 
Labor itself did not wish these deadly condi- 
tions bettered because they kept the death 
list high, and kept the supply of help down 
and from being overcrowded. The first 
efforts of an employer to improve conditions 
were met with discouraging rebuffs. Into 
this dark picture enters the good village 


doctor, whose preaching and practice is, 
“Put Yourself in His Place.’’ He held on 
with his teaching till Hillsborough improved ; 
and, after all, is it not more Doctor Am- 
boynes that the world needs; that Capital 
and Labor need to take each other by one 
hand while they hang upon his blessed “‘trans- 
migratory” propaganda? After all, is it not 
the golden rule which has brought about 
the present day better understanding be- 
tween Capital and Labor? 

All the remedial laws which have so vastly 
bettered the conditions of Labor have 
sprung from practical adoption of the 
principle ‘‘Put Yourself in His Place,’’ and 
they have all been necessary. Organization 
has proved to be like the shoulders of Atlas, 
and has borne without bending the almost 
globe-sized burdens which Labor has had to 
bear. First resorted to in order to cope with 
the organization of Capital, it has proved 
indispensable. Used judiciously with co- 
operation it has gone on to further successes. 
There are still new fields to enter, new 
wrongs to be righted, new doors to be opened, 
new problems to be solved. How will the 
statesmanship meet these present day condi- 
tions? There is but one way. That is to go 
forward making and enforcing new laws to 
meet new needs, and in private life, as well 
as in public statutes, securing the universal 
acceptance and practice of Charles Reade's 
creed, ‘‘Put Yourself in His Place.” That is 
the high plane towhich we should tend, and 
no less heights should be our goal. 





A SONG OF LABOR 


A song for the builders of beauty, 
The rearers of temple and spire; 

A song to the strong men of duty 
Who shape the world’s future in fire 


Sing, sing to the women, the mothers, 
The weavers of life and of fate; 
The sisters who toil for the brothers, 

And open to hope the white gate 


A song to the brain that devises, 
And bends nature’s will into law; 

A song to the brain that suffices 
Its purpose from many to draw. 


Sing, sing to the thinkers and hewers— 
To brothers of brain and of brawn; 

A song to thé world’s mighty doers 
Who work for a hastening dawn. 


-Horace Spencer Fiske 
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WORKINGMEN’S COMPENSATION 


N. Y. CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


By ERNEST CAWCROFT 


HE New York constitution may be 

amended both by convention and by 

popular referendum. The present in- 
strument provides for a constitutional con- 
vention in 1916, but the pressing importance 
of certain economic problems, whose pend- 
ing solution is barred by constitutional pro- 
viso or judicial decision, has been recognized 
by the Legislature of the State. Thus the 
Legislature has submitted to the voters for 
ratification or rejection at the coming 
November election, this amendment: 


“Nothing contained in this constitution shall be 
construed to limit the power of the Legislature te 
enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, or 
safety of employes, or for the payment, either by 
employers, or by employers and employes, or other- 
wise, either directly or through a State or other 
system of insurance, or otherwise, of compensation 
for injuries to employes or for death of employes 
resulting from such injuries without regard to fault 
as a cause thereof, except where the injury is occa- 
sioned by the wilful intention of the injured employe 
to bring about the injury or death of himself or of 
another, or where the injury results solely from the 
intoxication of the injured employe while on duty; 
or for the adjustment, determination, and settle- 
ment, with or without trial by jury, of issues which 
may arise under such legislation; or to provide that 
the right of such compensation, and the remedy 
therefor shall be exclusive of all other rights and 
remedies for injuries to employes or for death result- 
ing from such injuries; or to provide that the amount 
of such compensation for death shall not exceed a 
fixed or determinable sum; provided that all moneys 
paid by an employer to his employes or their legal 
representatives, by reason of the enactment of any 
of the laws herein authorized, shall be held to be a 
proper charge in the cost of operating the business 
of the employer.” 


The inclusive nature of this amendment 
has been a source of wonderment in certain 
circles, but the comprehensive powers which 
it seeks to bestow upon the Legislature have 
not been appreciated by those who wrong- 
fully think that no economic progress is pos- 
sible through constitutional proviso and 
amendment. It is evident that by the ratifi- 


cation of this amendment the people of New 
York will vest in their legislators the power 
to recall several decisions of the appellate 
courts of the State. Recall of decisions, by 
the orderly process of constitutional amend- 
ment, was the kind of recall demanded by 
those who sought middle ground on the sub- 
ject during the last presidential election. 
The failure or success of this amendment at 
the polls thus becomes the measure of social 
progress in the State of New York. This 
State as the corporate capital of American 
finance has been the subject of severe criti- 
cism, in that the Commonwealth which 
should lead has, in fact, allowed its courts 
to make it a mere follower in the path of 
economic progress; but now the Legislature 
of the State, unlike many other popular 
assemblies, has asked the people for a full 
grant of power in relation to those measures 
which concern the welfare of the masses 
while at work. This constitutes a kind of 
social progress possessing the sanctity of 
constitutional stability. Thus it becomes 
pertinent to consider the several and en- 
larged powers which this amendment seeks 
to have vested in the Legislature, both from 
the standpoint of prospective legislation 
and from the viewpoint of those citizens of 
other States who think that New York has 
not, but should in fact, become the leader 
in the adoption of economic measures. 

This proposed amendment had its impulse 
in the demand for the re-enactment of a 
workingmen’s compensation act, despite 
the decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. But this was not the first decision of 
a New York court which seemed to delimit 
the power of the Legislature in dealing with 
conditions pertaining to the very vitals of 
the people. The Legislature has acted with 
wisdom in asking the people to determine 
the sphere of its powers in relation to these 
matters, rather than in wasting time in pass- 
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ing acts written around the technical aspects 
of preceding court decisions on the same 
subects. The plenary grant of power which 
the Legislature thus seeks, and which, if 
granted by the people, will modify or re- 
verse past decisions of the highest State 
courts, within its scope seems to include: 

1. Complete power, limited only by legis:- 
lative wisdom, to adopt acts for the pro- 
tection of the health, safety, and lives of 
employes. This means that the Legislature 
wil be empowered to readopt a large num- 
ber of measures either invalidated or limited 
in application by judicial interpretation; 
ind, in addition, to enact from time to time 
measures which will keep pace with the de- 
velopment of industrial conditions. 

2. Complete power to adopt a State 
system of compensation and insurance, or 
to provide for a mutual system to which 
employer and employe shall contribute, or 
to adopt any other system designed to meet 
the evils comprehended by the amendment. 

3. The Legislature is empowered to estab- 
lish these compensation, liability, and insur- 
ance systems, and to define the conditions 
under which the benefits shall accrue to the 
injured employe, or to the heirs of the killed 
employe, without regard to the fault or negli- 
gence which preceded the injury or death. 
This means that the Legislature may or 
may not, as its judgment dictates, abolish 
the fellow-servant rule and the doctrines of 
contributory negligence and assumed risk 
of employment, as defenses upon the part 
of the employer. These doctrines were im- 
pressed—and some less thoughtful people 
think imposed—upon our system of juris- 
prudence by English and American judges. 
These doctrines, or judge-made defenses, 
have in their day served a needful and in 
fact a righteous purpose; but in an age 
when the division of labor makes one man’s 
safety depend upon the acts of his fellows 
and when the facts of industrial life have 
changed without the law keeping pace, there 
can be no logical objection, under our form 
of government, to the people’s providing by 
solemn constitutional amendment that the 
Legislature may exercise its discretion as to 
abolition or limitation, of one or more of 
these defenses. 

The preceding paragraphs consider this 
amendment from the standpoint of the em- 
ploye. But no grant of legislative power is 
worth the while which is not fair to the em- 





ployer and to the public; nor can any Com- 
monwealth hope to preserve its commercial 
and legal cohesion which ignores that fact. 
This amendment, while just to the employe, 
is fair to the employer in that it likewise 
vests in the Legislature discretionary power: 

(a) To provide that the issues arising 
under the legislation adopted in accordance 
with the amendment may be determined 
with or without a trial by ury. This does 
not mean that there must be provided an 
automatic method of denying the employe’s 
right on one hand, or of pillaging the property 
of the employer on the other, without a 
formal hearing; but it does mean that the 
drafters of this amendment have taken cog- 
nizance of the facts of human experience: 
First, that a jury determination of damages 
has been a burden to the employer and em- 
ploye alike, and that unless there is a modi- 
fication of the jury system in connection 
with the operation of compensation measures 
adopted under the amendment, this sug- 
gested legislation may not estop the evils 
which prompt it; second, that the evils of 
the present negligence system are wrong- 
fully charged to corporations as such, and 
this has influenced juries to increase dam- 
ages for injuries; third, that under a com- 
pensatory, State, or mutual insurance sys- 
tem, a commission may reach a fairer, 
quicker, and cheaper determination than 
a jury, and that in many of the Western 
States, as well as in Germany and England, 
the commission system of adjudication is 
meeting with marked success. 

(6) To provide that the right of compen- 
sation, and the remedy therefor, shall be 
exclusive. This implies that there shall be 
one right of compensation and one remedy. 
This is fair to the worker and just to the 
employer. The necessity of this safeguard- 
ing clause in the amendment arises from a 
familiar complication in our negligence law. 
In New York and in many other States, the 
law gives the worker a statutory right of 
action for damages in particular trades, or 
under specific conditions, and this as a sub- 
stitute for the employe’s common law action 
for injuries to which the employer may plead 
the familiar defense of the fellow-servant rule 
or the doctrine of contributory negligence. 
These laws usually provide that the employe 
must file notice of claim under the statute 
within a given number of days, and that the 
effort to utilize the statutory remedy bars for 
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the time being and in. many States finally 


estops recovery on common law grounds. The’ 


provisions of these special statutes vary in the 
several States, but they do not vary in that 
they create a common complication in all the 
States in that the employer does not know, 
and can not determine, the amount of his 
probable ‘iabilities for injuries, because he 
is in doubt which remedy the injured worker 
will uti ize and because of that complication 
the difficulty and cost of his accident insur- 
ance is increased. This amendment in com- 
mon justice to the employer places a 
discretionary power in the Legislature to 
define one right of compensation, and one 
remedy, and to prohibit the exercise of any 
other, under a compensation system. 

(c) The amendment enables the Legisla- 
ture to limit the compensation for death. 
Once the State constitution fixed the amount, 
but that proviso was eliminated by the last 
convention. Certainly the amount payable 
for death should not be fixed rigidly by a 
constitutional proviso, and perhaps it should 
not be left to the unlimited discretion of a 
commission, which, like all human bodies, 
is subject to caprice. But by enabling the 
Legislature to determine the amount, the 
matter is removed from the field of emotion, 
peculiar local conditions, or of questionable 
influence, and it is left where that body may 
vary the sum according to changes in indus- 
trial conditions, or may increase or reduce 
the compensation payable when it is evident 
that a change in the purchasing power of 
money is to ast for a considerable period. 

Nor is the power of the Legislature to pro- 
tect the public in connection with this type 
of legislation less clearly defined. The 
amendment declares: 

“That these proposed remedies and compensation 
system shall not be available to those injured, or 
killed by their own wilful intent, or those injured 
solely through intoxication while on duty.’ 

This amendment is an absolute safeguard 
to individual and corporate property rights 
from a legal viewpoint. The one mandatory, 
rather than discretionary, clause therein 
provides that “all moneys paid by an em- 
ployer, or his employes, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, by reason of the enactment of 
any of the laws herein authorized, shall be 
held to be a proper charge in the cost of 
operating the business of the employer.” 
This is a recognition of the fact that modern 
production and distribution is a_ social 
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process; that as the cost of a conflagration 
is spread over a State or nation through 
the law of average in the form of tested in- 
surance rates; that as a table of insurance 
mortality does in fact and by law, place the 
burden of the dead and living upon the liv- 
ing—so the day has arrived when a Christian 
society is not going to make an individual 
and his children bear the burden of those 
social accidents incident to socialized pro- 
duction. The burden is to be spread over 
society. New York is preparing to meet 
that fact by authorizing its public service 
commissions, its wage and arbitration boards 
to consider the costs of compensation in 
fixing transportation or service rates, or, at 
some future time, disputed wage-scales. 
There are editors in America who tell us as 
a matter of theory that this burden will not 
and can not be spread over society; but in 
reply we point to a fact tested by thirty 
years of experience in Germany. All of 
the measures which are possible under 
this amendment are in operation in Ger- 
many. The writer does not here claim that 
the jury system should be wholly abolished 
in this connection, but he does assert that 
its use, or disuse, as a part of the operative 
system of compensation legislation, is an 
intermediate, not a final, problem; and he 
does contend that this factor has been left 
by the amendment just where it should be 
vested—in the discretion of the State Legis- 
lature. 

The fate of this amendment means much 
to the workers of New York; but does it 
not mean more to those in every Common- 
wealth who are expecting the people of New 
York State to point the way? Moreover, a 
decent respect for the judiciary is necessary 
to the permanency of our duplicate and 
three-division system of government. Those 
who are weighing the fate of this amend- 
ment in the balance should bear in mind 
that something more than a workingmen’s 
compensation act is invo ved. 

This amendment is the climax of an indus- 
trial, legislative, and judicial story which has 
been five years in the making. The New York 
Legislature appointed the Wainwright Com- 
mission to investigate the problem of em- 
ployers’ liability in this country and Europe, 
and to submit a proposed compensation act 
This commission covered the field of the 
resolution, but an examination of its volumi- 
nous report shows that it did far more; it 

















ubmitted the act, whose adoption it recom- 
1ended to New York lawyers, Federal 
idges, and liability experts throughout the 
tate and nation. These men declared the 
roposed law to be wise as an economic 
easure and sound as a legislative enact- 
ent. The adoption of the bill followed. 
ie Governor’s legal adviser reported upon 
constitutionality, and it became a law 
the signature of Charles E. Hughes, now 
Associate Justice of the United States 
ipreme Court. 
The passage of this act involved more 
in three years of deliberate effort, yet the 
v was inva‘idated by the New York Court 
\ppeals within six months. 
But during the same period Wisconsin 
| adopted a compensation act, and while 
New York Court of Appeals was con- 
lering this legislation from one view- 
int the highest court of Wisconsin was 
riting a decision sustaining similar meas- 
es, in an opinion opening thus: 


Where a constitution contains on a particular 
ject no express command, but only general lan- 
ige or policy, the conditions prevailing at the 
ic of its adoption must have their due weight; 
t the changed social, economic, and governmental 
nditions and ideals, as well as the problems which 
changes have produced, must also logically 
ter into the consideration and become influential 
tors in the settlement of problems of constitu- 
mal interpretation. When an eighteenth century 
istitution forms the charter of liberty of a twen- 
th century government, must its general provi- 
ms be construed and interpreted by an eighteenth 
ntury mind in the light of eighteenth century con- 
tions and ideals? Certainly not. This were to 
mmand the race to halt in its progress, to stretch 
e State upon a veritable bed of Procrustes.”’ 


Various phases of the decision were the 
ubject of severe and scathing analysis in 
pamphlets issued by Dean James Parker 
lall, of the University of Chicago, and by 
Dean Lewis, of the University of Pennsyl- 
ania. In fact, the discussion of the de- 
ision was world-wide, as indicated by a 
olumn of editorial excerpts in the London 
imes, and it formed the basis of the en- 
uing debate in the presidential contest. 
\ll the New York political parties pledged 
their legislators to recall the decision either 
by a newer method or by constitutional 


amendment, as is now happily proposed. 


But between the period of the decision and 
the day of the presidential election, some 
things happened, certain facts developed, 
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which made this a much discussed judicial 
decision. To enumerate: 

1. Ives, the plaintiff in the action in 
which the law was declared unconstitutional, 
made an affidavit for publication in a New 
York magazine of unquestionable financial 
responsibility, in which he recited that he 
had been but slightly injured, and that in 
fact the claim agents of the surety company, 
which had insured the railway company, 
proposed and did in fact select his attorneys 
and did guarantee him against loss, or legal 
costs, by reason of his consenting. to institute 
suit under this arrangement. Thus the 
surety companies of the State, unbeknown 
to the court, were enabled to secure the 
setting aside of an important act on a pre- 
arranged case in which they, in the initial 
instances, selected the attorneys on both 
sides, and had not the Court of Appeals 
permitted the Attorney-General and the 
attorneys of certain labor and civic bodies 
to intervene, another instance would be 
furnished of the determination of vital 
public policies upon the pleadings of private 
litigants. 

2. The United States Supreme Court, in 
finally passing on similar legislation from 
another State, ruled that it did not violate 
the fourteenth or any other amendment of 
the United States Constitution. This de- 
cision was the basis for the general sugges- 
tion in reputable law magazines, that had 
the South Buffalo Railway Company ex- 
tended into Pennsylvania, thereby placing 
itself under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts as an interstate corporation, and had 
Ives, the straw plaintiff, possessed those 
elements of diverse citizenship which would 
have enabled him to sue in the Federal 
courts, the United States courts would not, 
in fact, following the United States Supreme 
Court, be in a position to declare the New 
York law in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution—that being one of the grounds in- 
cluded in the New York decision. The Fed- 
eral courts seek, of course, to abide by the 
decision of the highest court of a State as to 
the constitutionality of the laws of that 
State, but the feeling that had the New 
York act been tested in the first instance in 
the Federal courts as to whether or not it 
violated the United States Constitution, 
the result would have been different, pre- 
sents an interesting speculation to the pro- 
fessional mind, and a paradox in our judi- 
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cial system which impels the distressing 
comments of the layman. 

3. Legislation along the lines of the New 
York act was judicially sustained in Ohio, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon, 
and California during the same period; 
since that time a score of States in the 
West have invited judicial scrutiny of simi- 
lar enactments. : 

Now this is the curious position in which 
the people of New York, their Legislature 
and courts find themselves after a ten-year 
effort to secure a valid compensation act. 
Half the time spent by one faction in damn- 
ing and by the other in defending the courts 
would promote the passage of this amend- 
ment paving the way for comprehensive 
legislation. The day has arrived when the 





American workingman must be made to 
feel that his government touches him to 
give and to protect, as well as to tax and to 
get; the hour has come when it is essential 
to the peace of the industrial order, to the 
betterment of the relations of employer and 
employe, when the latter shou!d be made to 
feel that an accident incident to their com- 
mon connection does not mean a lawsuit 
with expense to both and without adequate 
results to either. The amendment is of con- 
cern to New York because it is in the interest 
of industrial fair play; it is of interest to 
other States because it is an example of a 
great Commonwealth bent upon making its 
constitution keep pace with the progress of 
the age. 





OUR CHARGE OFFICIALLY SUSTAINED 


N THE October AMERICAN FEDERA- 
| TIONIST we took the position editorially 
that the primary responsibility for the 
numerous wrecks which have occurred on 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad rested upon those who managed or 
rather manipulated its finances. Our posi- 
tion was emphatically confirmed in its 
entirety by the report which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made of the 
official investigation of the wreck near 
North Haven, Connecticut. In plain, force- 
ful words the commission declares that the 
“man failure’? concerned in the operation 
of the road is because of ‘man failure’ 
among the highest officials. These directors 
are named individually that all the world 
may know those really responsible. They 
are men of controlling influence in financial 
affairs and are charged with having used 
their ability to promote private interests 
exclusively, while the safety and the con- 
venience of the public received little con- 
sideration. 

Reports of railroad accidents both official 
and unofficial have so long been accustomed 
to lay the blame wholly upon some employe 
and shield the men who occupied positions 
of real responsibility from public censure. 


Possession of great wealth has always given 
great power. In the development of our 
country, capital has performed a very im- 
portant part—so important that men have 
been afraid to offend those who controlled 
it. On the contrary, these men have been 
treated with deference, their misdeeds and 
often their crimes condoned and excused 
because of their control over forces that de- 
termined “prosperity.” Some dramatist 
has said: “You can’t keep a man with 
money in prison. The three words don’t 
belong together.”” It might be added that 
it has been well-nigh impossible even to 
indict the man with money. 

It is an indication of a healthy, social 
conscience when officials are no longer 
respectors of persons with great wealth but 
honestly seek to locate the responsibility 
for wrongs. 

The report is a most scathing indictment 
of rich, influential men who have in their 
charge the management of the road and the 
safety of those who must travel that 
way. 

That part of the report dealing with this 
phase of the matter we reprint because of the 
great importance and value of this honest, 
fearless statement. 
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‘The recurrence of disastrous accidents on 
\is railroad and the large numbers of deaths 
ud injuries resulting therefrom makes ad- 
isable a less narrow treatment of the whole 
ibject than that followed in mere inquests 

in the ordinary official investigation of a 

iin accident. 

‘‘ This commission has heretofore expressed 

strong terms its condemnation of the 
anagement of this railroad. 

“In the ‘New England investigation’ re- 
xt of this commission (June 20, 1913), in 
e concurring report it was said: 

If it were properly to be considered here, however, 

would give weight to the suggestion that the 

rger has so overloaded the executive heads of the 
tire aggregation as to impair not only the correct 
d economical financial administration, but also 

efficiency and safety of operation. This sug- 
stion is not based on a consideration of mileage, 

t of the complexity of the New England railroads 
d of the necessity of these railroads for close and 
tensive superintendence (27 I. C. C., at p. 617). 


‘In reports by this commission of the in- 
estigation of previous accidents on this 
iilroad, defects of management, neglect 
| obvious precautions for safety, ineffective 
iles and these not systematically enforced, 
igh-speed trains closely following one 
nother without adequate safeguards, dere- 
ction of duty on the part of certain em- 
loyes, as well as a general weakness of 


liscipline, have been denounced and con- 


emned. 
“It is astounding that this state of affairs 
allowed to continue to exist. 
‘The directors of this railroad as shown in 
‘oor’s Manual for 1912 were: 


William Rockefeller, New York, N. Y. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, New York, N. Y. 
George Macculloch Miller, New York, N. Y. 
Lewis Cass Ledvard, New York, N. Y. 
Charles M. Pratt, New York, N. Y. 
George F. Baker, New York, N. Y. 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

Amory A. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 
Alexander Cochrane, Boston, Mass. 
Charles F. Brooker, Ansonia, Conn. 
George J. Brush, New Haven, Conn. 
Charles S. Mellen, New Haven, Conn. 
James S. Hemingway, New Haven, Conn. 
A. Heaton Robertson, New Haven, Conn. 
Frederick F. Brewster, New Haven, Conn. 
I. De Ver Warner, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edwin Milner, Moosup, Conn. 

William Skinner, Holyoke, Mass. 

D. Newton Barney, Farmington, Conn. 
Robert W. Taft, Providence, R. I. 

James S. Elton, Waterbury, Conn. 
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James McCrea, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry K. McHarg, Stamford, Conn. 

John L,. Billard, Meriden, Conn. 

F. F. Maxwell, Rockville, Conn. 

Edward Milligan, Hartford, Conn. 

**’The manual for 1913 shows the same list, 
with the exception that the names of Na- 
thaniel Thayer, Amory A. Lawrence, George 
J. Brush, and James McCrea do not appear 
and the following names have been added: 

T. N. Vail, Boston, Mass 

S. W. Winslow, Boston, Mass 
A. S. May, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Samuel Rea, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Qn this directorate were and are men 
whom the confiding public recognize as 
magicians in the art of finance and wizards 
in the construction, operation, and con- 
solidation of great systems of railroads. The 
public therefore rested secure that with the 
knowledge of the railroad art possessed by 
such men investments and travel should both 
be safe. Experience has shown that this 
reliance of the public was not justified as to 
either finance or safety. 

‘In view of the focusing of public attention 
upon the question of safety in the operation 
of this railroad, and in view of the frequent 
governmental inquiries, both National and 
State, as to the causes of and remedies for 
the frequent disastrous accidents, it would 
seem as if the directors themselves would 
feel called upon to turn from the considera- 
tion of the financial questions in which this 
road is involved and for a time at least give 
the benefit of their consideration and judg- 
ment to the question of safety. 

‘‘But the directors do not seem to have 
acted upon the subject until October 17, 
1912, which was after the Westport wreck, 
which followed that at Bridgeport in July, 
1911. They then voted that the president 
‘should make the most searching investiga- 
tion into the competency of engineers em- 
ployed by the road,’ and ‘that nothing 
be left undone which, in the judgment of 
himself and his associates, will conduce to 
greater safety in the operation of the railroad 
and that there shall be no limitation placed 
upon the installation of signals, safety ap- 
pliances, or anything else which will in his 
judgment or that of his associates improve 
the safety of passenger travel upon this 
company’s lines.’ The president was never 
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apparently called upon, nor was any other 
official of the railroad, to present to the di- 
rectors any result of such searching investi- 
gation as had been authorized, or to get any 
information as to what particular action 
had been or was to be taken to ‘conduce to 
greater safety.’ 

“The directors assumed to dispose of their 
whole responsibility on this subject by a vote 
depositing it in bulk upon the president, and 
thereafter, as far as appears from the records, 
made no further inquiry and took no further 
action, although in quick succession these 
disasters continued. 

“This typifies the whole situation. 
assumed the vote was self-enforcing. 

‘The president,general manager,and super- 
intendents issued orders that all rules 
should be obeyed, and that employes should 
take all precautions for safety. 

‘But no intelligent system was devised by 
which to ascertain when rules were disobeyed. 

‘Rules were disobeyed largely, and only 
a small proportion of these violations was 
made the subject-matter of reports to 
officials. 

“Of some of the rules, as has recently been 
said by the general manager of this railroad 
when he issued new ones in their place, 
there had been ‘convincing demonstration’ 
of their inadequacy. 

“ Dereliction of duty by those who are 
charged with the making and with the 
enforcement of safety regulations can not 
fail to weaken respect for all rules and to 
render nugatory to a large extent all efforts 
to maintain effective discipline. Rules that 
are not intended to be enforced have no 
proper place in a railroad company’s code of 
regulations, and when the operating officers 
of a railroad permit rules which have been 
established to secure safety to be violated 
with impunity, they can not reasonably 
expect to escape responsibility for the conse- 
quences of such violations. 

‘““*Man failure’ in this case began high up 
in official authority, and it was not an un- 
natural sequence that it reached down to 
those in positions lower in official rank, but 
still weighted with great responsibility. 

“ Discipline was weak and ineffective, cer- 
tainly a fault of the management. 

“ Rules were inefficient, a fault of the higher 
officials. 

“Rules were inadequately enforced, the 
blame for which must be charged to the 


They 
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officials. And while all this was true, high 
speed was required. And this high speed 
was required over the section of road where 
this accident occurred, while there were in use 
antiquated signals which were condemned 
by the locomotive enginemen as well as 
by the public service commission of Con- 
necticut. 

“There was an imperative call arising from 
the density of traffic and complex operating 
conditions on this railroad for close and in- 
tensive superintendence. This call was 
unanswered until after the public hearing in 
this case. 

“The proper spacing of the trains was a 
matter for which not the train employes 
but the managment of the railroad was 
responsible. 

‘Tt is not necessary here to attempt to out- 
line the technical rule of law governing the 
obligation of directors as trustees for the 
corporation, for the aggregate body of their 
stockholders, and for the public. Suffice 
it to say that there can be little doubt that 
this legal obligation is more stringent than 
seems to be the generally accepted belief 
of many men of large fortunes who occupy 
many positions of this character. 

“The rule is that where a corporation is 
handling agencies dangerous to life, its 
directors are required to exercise such reason- 
able supervision over the management of their 
company’s business as will result in the ob- 
servance of the utmost care on the part of 
subordinates. Directors by law are not mere 
figureheads, nor are their duties confined 
to the mere direction of the finances of a 
corporation. Their duties are such that 
mere delegation of them, if they are not in 
fact performed, does not satisfy the legal 
obligation unless there has been ordinary 
business care and diligence in supervision. 

“The duty of safeguarding against the 
hazards inhering in this business can not be 
divested from themselves by a mere vote dele 
gating it upon another unless there is an 
exercise of the legal standard of care and 
diligence in supervision to ascertain and 
know that it is performed. 

“When public calamities call their atten- 
tion to the nonperformance of the duty 
of safeguarding this enterprise, where gov 
ernmental authorities call public attention 
to the necessity of further safeguards, it 
seems some further action by the directors 
of a railroad upon which such calamities are 
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recurring is called for than a formal re- 
ffirmation of a vote delegating the whole 
afety question to one official. 

“The safety problem of this railroad is 
rimarily a question for itself. If gov- 
rnmental interference and action is called 
it results from the inaction of the cor- 
oration itself. The Government, through 
ie enactment of legislation by Congress, 

is the power, if this railroad will not itself 
ercise its own authority in the premises, 

' compel the safeguarding of traffic over 

is line. 

‘By what we have said with respect to the 

ity of supervision resting upon the directors 

id the duty of managing officials to provide 
x the safeguarding of traffic we do not 
ican to palliate in any degree the dis- 
bedience of rules by the trainmen and en- 
nemen hereinbefore named and com- 
ented on. When employes undertake the 
angerous employment of railroading it is 
ieir duty to familiarize themselves with all 
1e operating rules. Disobedience of these 
iles where they are specifically applicable 
arries with it full responsibility for conse- 
juences. 

‘‘ It can not be too strongly impressed upon 

ailroad employes that they are most strictly 
sound to comply with all safety rules pro- 
ided by the railroad for their guidance. 
No matter how many contributing causes 
there may be for which others may properly 
e held answerable, the direct and proximate 
cause of this disaster was the failure of those 
members of these train crews before referred 
to to obey rules and to exercise the degree 
if care under the circumstances which was 
‘ommensurate with the grave responsibility 
resting upon them at the time. 

‘Our reference to the management of this 
railroad in the past, of course, has no ap- 
plication to the new president, who was con- 
ronted with this accident on the day he took 
charge. Presumably he was selected be- 
cause of his ability and fitness as a railroad 
manager. It is to be hoped that he may be 
permitted to devote himself primarily to the 
problems of safety of operation which this 
railroad management is now under the highest 
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compulsion of duty and humanity properly 
to solve. 

“The Congress has made it the duty of this 
Commission to investigate and report upon 
railway accidents and to make such recom- 
mendations as circumstances may require, 
but there has been no legislation by which 
such recommendations may be enforced. 
It is manifest that so long as compliance 
with the Commission’s recommendations 
remains discretionary the entire subject 
of safety of operation must remain depend- 
ent only upon the carrier’s volition. The 
ignoring in whole or in part by carriers of 
such recommendations and the resulting 
fatalities potently argue that safety of 
operation should not be left entirely to the 
discretion of any railroad, but, in the light 
of recent disasters, would seem to be a sub- 
ject over which the Congress well might 
exercise its full authority, including the 
fixing of some definite time within which all 
high-speed passenger trains shall be re- 
quired to be made up exclusively of all-steel 
cars. Such recommendations as the Com- 
mission may deem proper in these premises 
will be submitted to the Congress in the 
Commission’s forthcoming annual report. 

‘The density of traffic on this railroad re- 
quires an adequate block-signal system, and 
until the system now being installed be- 
tween Springfield and New Haven is avail- 
able for use an adequate method of providing 
a proper space interval between trains should 
forthwith be placed in operation. 

“‘ Definite instructions should be issued to 
enginemen and trainmen to approach sig- 
nals in weather so foggy or stormy as to ob- 
scure in any degree the clear view of signals 
with train under full control. Such in- 
structions should also be enforced. 

‘**An adequate system of superintendence 
and supervision should be immediately ar- 
ranged which will give those in authority 
definite and positive information as to 
whether or not the safety requirements and 
rules of this railroad are observed. 

By the Commission: 

[SEAL. ] GrEorGE B. McGinty, 

Secretary.” 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Familiarity and nearness to things often result*in failure to appreciate im- 
SEATTLE portance—yet there is nothing in life that is not important. 
CONVENTION Realization of meaning and consequences have a steadying 

effect and lead to mature consideration and carefully weighed 
decisions. Every one who knows life and history appreciates the importance 
of the coming Seattle Convention. Yet not all who appreciate the importance 
of the convention as a whole, appreciate the equal importance of the different 
issues and problems that determine the character of its influence and decisions. 
There is nothing of so much consequence and so potent for good or evil in 
world influence as the creating of a sentiment or the directing of a tendency. 
How strange and wonderful is the development of any sentiment or tendency if 
we could but know its history. The expression of a thought or an ideal, caught 
by some receptive mind and perhaps long brooded over, may result in the de- 
velopment of a character that shall change the tide of human progress. Mere 
association with a life instinct with purpose and ideals is an inspiration and an 
incentive. ‘The subtle, powerful influence of one personality upon another 
molds and shapes our opinions and determinations. Our lives are largely made 
up, not only by our environments, but also by outside influences. 

The members of the organized labor movement and the delegates to the 
Seattle Convention know full well the importance and effectiveness of the 
American trade union movement, and all will recognize the nature and the 
importance of the forces that give it power and influence. The representatives 
who shall compose that convention will have in their trust the determination 
of policies that shall shape conditions and powers affecting the lives of all the 
workers of the United States, Canada, and Porto Rico, and indirectly all the 
toilers of the world. It is well that they assume the duties with a full under- 
standing of the gravity and the far-reaching consequences of their delibera- 
tions. They are the direct representatives of over two millions of human 
beings which in itself is a most honorable trust. They must not and dare not 
be influenced by personal opinions, fancies, or fads, but their utterances, their 
influence, and their votes must all be determined in the full consciousness that 
nothing touching any human life should be dealt with lightly. 

Since the trade union movement has such a powerful influence in the lives 
of the working people, it has a powerful influence in determining the develop- 
ment of the whole nation. This fact is fully recognized by writers, statesmen, 
and those of influence in the affairs of the country. Many students will attend 
its sessions. The press of the land will carefully follow each action of the con- 
vention. Men and women of all the world will watch for the accounts of its 
proceedings. 

Again we urge upon the delegates to be mindful that the work of 
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that convention will have a determining influence upon the policies and char- 
acter of the trade union movement. The trade union movement has made it 
possible for America’s workers to secure for themselves better conditions for 
working and for living—the movement has made it possible for them to exer- 
cise the rights of free men and yet it has not hampered them in their individual 
development. Let the delegates to the Seattle Convention have constantly 
in mind that it has been the bigness and. freedom of the movement which has 
made it such an effective, powerful influence in human affairs. May each dele- 
gate do his duty and see to it that no determination of this convention shall 
deviate from the tried and proved fundamental principles which have been the 
basis for its success and usefulness for thirty-three years. 





The State which proudly claims the “Cradle of Liberty”’ has fallen into the 

hands of a stranger who knows not the principles of the 
BOSS FOSS’ Revolutionary Fathers who fought and died that liberty 
THREAT— might live. Eugene N. Foss, governor of the Commonwealth 
pe agp of Massachusetts, has furnished considerable diversion for 

political speculators by his search for a party which will serve 
his personal convenience and financial profit. This search has resulted in so 
many conversions, re-conversions and counter-conversions, backslidings, 
repentences and returns of the prodigal, that only an expert could follow the 
readings of his political emotions and plot thecurve of his party affiliations. 
Now he proposes to lay violent hands upon the fundamental principles of human 
liberty—for campaign purposes? 

The New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad has fallen upon evil 
days when an injured public demands an accounting of stewardship. Among 
the first efforts of the road to allay just criticism was a decision to abolish 
the seniority rule in force with respect to engineers and firemen—an action 
intended to create the impression that accidents upon the road were in a great 
degree attributable to the unions that advocated the policy. The seniority 
rule for determining promotion and assignment to duty is the most practicable, 
effective method for assuring to the employes recognition of merit and service 
and to the public, safety in travel. When the engineers and firemen are those 
whose ability has been tested by years of experience the dangers of mistakes 
and accidents are reduced toa minimum. Without this rule there is no way of 
determining promotions or assignments that can be safeguarded against 
the evils of favoritism. The situation became such that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen ordered 
that a vote be taken upon authorizing the calling of a strike unless its just 
demands were conceded. Thereupon Governor Foss, who had recently 
suffered another political change of mind, assumed the role of a Don Quixote 
dedicated to the service of the ‘“‘defenseless Public.”” He hastened to indite a 
letter to the officials of the ‘‘offending” brotherhoods in which, with knightly 
chivalry, he declared: 

“This is of grave concern to the people of Massachusetts. A strike upon the New 
Haven system means the stopping of the wheels of industry, loss of employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of laborers, interference with the regular supply of food and fuel, and a 
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consequent high death-rate among invalids and infants. As Governor of the Common- 
wealth, I am bound to take such action as I can to prevent such a public calamity. 

“Tf this strike is declared it will become my duty to take such measures as are within 
my power to protect the people of this Commonwealth. To that end, if this strike is called, 
I shall ask the Council to join me in summoning a special session of the Legislature for the 
purpose of enacting laws which, after providing effective remedies for all grievances of 
employes, shall absolutely prohibit strikes of railroad operatives employed within the 
Commonwealth. For such action the laws of other countries supply useful precedents, and 
public sentiment in this Commonwealth will surely demand the enactment of similar legis- 


’ 


lation.’ 


This generous Sir Knight, stirred to such depths of feeling over the pos- 
sible plight and suffering of the gentle Public and the employers, forgot com- 
pletely how he threatened to move to Canada the B. F. Sturtevant Blower 
Company, of which he is the principal owner, and thereby discommode this 
same Public, in order that he might promote his own personal interests; he 
forgot completely his own obstinate disregard of the Public in the recent strike 
in the Sturtevant Blowing and Becker Milling Companies when he placed his 
own personal opposition to trade unionism above every other consideration. 
Indeed it appears that Sir Knight Foss has sworn lasting enmity against the 
workers and was using consideration for the Public as a cloak for his real 
purpose. 

But the true meaning of the gratuitous declaration of Sir Knight Foss is 
far from the chivalrous, disinterested concern for the Public he would fain 
profess. In reality he is lining up with the grad-grind employers and is threat- 
ening to use all the authority and prestige attaching to his high office against 
the workers; in the name of the public welfare he is threatening to have enacted 
into law a principle subversive to the liberty of the workers of the State. 
What affects the workers in one trade is the concern of the workers of all 
trades, directly or indirectly. Loss of liberty for one group endangers the 
liberty of all. What Sir Knight in the service of the Public would accomplish 
by a special session of the State Legislature is a law which would make a 
strike by railway employes a mutiny with all the brutal treatment and dis- 
grace attached to that crime. In the interest of an unknown changing some- 
thing called the Public he would deny workers the right to stop work, the 
right to control their own labor power, the right to order their own lives. 

In reply to the governor’s letter, the brotherhoods’ officials wrote him a 
letter which said in part: 


“You speak of a strike as being of grave concern to the people of Massachusetts. 
Permit us to suggest that such a strike is of equally grave concern to those directly involved. 
Many of them are citizens of your Commonwealth, and together with their families, rela- 
tives, friends, and co-workers on the railroad, all of them are deeply concerned; and, while 
not being in majority, are of numbers sufficient to have at least attracted vour attention 
to that extent that before indicating your hostility to their interests as shown by your pub- 
lished letter, you would have given their representatives the opportunity to present their 
side cf this controversy to your excellency. 

“If a public calamity is threatened, and your expressions would indicate that such is 
your belief, then we deeply regret that as Governor of the Commonwealth in which so many 
of our members are citizens you have taken a stand with the corporation and against the 
employes, with threat to invoke the power of your office to prevent such public calamity. 
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“Permit us to suggest that such action on your part would invite a greater calamity 
to the workers of the Commonwealth than that which you say is now threatened by strike. 
The principal issues of this present controversy are of too serious a nature to be treated 
lightly.” 

In reply Sir Knight Foss wrote a letter in which he clearly manifested that 
he is much more accustomed to tilting with imaginary enemies of the Public 
and battling with political strawmen than studying real people and their 
needs and understanding conditions as they exist. He carelessly classifies 
labor and capital as though they were of similar nature, and hopefully and in- 
humanly announces a desire to impose identical regulations upon human beings 
and things—in his eyes the relative rights of railroads and men are co-ordinate. 
He ends by again threatening the men with legislative anathemas should they 
venture to call a strike. 

Thus Sir Knight raises again the traditional and deceptive standard, 
compulsory arbitration—a device that under guise of impartiality and public 
welfare gives free scope to a scheme of the Machiavelian order that would 
destroy the freedom of the workers. It is true that a strike does inconvenience 
the public. It is also true that a strike not only brings inconvenience but 
actual suffering to the striking workers. But there are issues whose importance 
transcends that of peace; there are conditions under which it is cowardly 
to preserve the peace. Peace and the convenience of the public are not of 
great enough importance to be purchased at the cost of injustice to the workers 
or their enslavement. Justice to the workers can only exist when they are 
allowed freedom of action and the opportunity to work out their own welfare. 
The public is well aware of the necessity for maintaining the principles of 
liberty inviolate and will hardly be imposed upon by the ill-advised declarations 
of a political four-flusher who would find in this occasion propaganda for 
election aspirations. Sir Knight Foss, your hypocrisy and self-seeking are 
now understood by the great citizenship of Massachusetts, and your scheme 
to enslave them will die aborning. 





The charge that under the American stars and stripes involuntary servitude 
or slavery exists brings indignation and pain to every free- 


aaa” born soul. Yet from out in the Philippines comes a startling 
OUR FLAG— story of unfree people bought and sold, of little children torn 


ABOLISH IT from their natural protectors, taken away from homes to 
be made the property of some one, of boys and girls enticed 
into the same trap by alluring promises of benefits called civilization. Those 
familiar with Philippine life and customs probably were more or less aware of 
the conditions, accepting them unconsciously as inseparable from the life 
of uncivilized peoples, without considering their social significance or the 
obligation that those who know owe to those who do not. It is not always 
easy to remember that the less developed peoples to whom social customs have 
assigned lowly or even degrading positions are also human beings with hearts 
and minds. 
361-3 
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It is not amiss here to call attention to a prediction we made before a body 
of distinguished citizens constituting the National Conference held at Saratoga, 
New York, August 20, 1898, to consider ‘“The Future Foreign Policy of the 
United States,”’ with reference to the Philippines. In urging the unwisdom of 
retaining the Islands we said: 

“Are there not numerous object lessons in our own country on the possibility of 
American management of Philippine labor? 

“Is it not difficult to arouse the people of our own country to the condition of our 
own wage-carners? Do we not know the obstacles that have stood in the way of securing 
reasonable limitation in the hours of labor for the women and children workers of the 
South, because of former slavery there? How hard the task of arousing the sentiment of the 
people of our country to secure legislative and social relief for our fellow toilers of the 
Southern States is scarcely known outside of the ranks of those who have devoted their 
lives to the upbuilding of the manhood of the wage-earners of our country. How, then, 
will it be possible to arouse public sentiment here to effectually protest against any labor 
conditions, however hard, which may prevail on the other side of the world, among a people 
of a different race and low in the scale of civilization? It is highly improbable, scarcely 
possible.”’ 

The recent reports asserting that slavery exists upon the Islands now under 
the American flag prove the correctness of the position we took in 1898. It is 
now officially asserted that slavery continues to exist on these Islands, too 
far away for the American citizens to know actual conditions; that reports 
which would have given them the information have been suppressed; and that 
human beings have been bought and sold like cattle. What though they were 
lowly and ignorant—life is just as precious to them as to any one. Life is the 
only possession men have equally. 

The report of Dean C. Worcester on “Slavery and Peonage in the Philip- 
pine Islands” has stirred the lethargy of those who were familiar with condi- 
tions and has startled those who felt confident that a free government would 
not tolerate unfreedom. ‘This government document presents a detailed 
statement of the existing evil and specific instances, with names, dates, and 
every evidence of authenticity. The salient facts of the story are the old, old 
story of greed, the power of the “‘interests,”” supine governmental officials, the 
subordination of humanity to wealth. 

The act of Congress of July 1, 1902, which provided a temporary govern- 
ment for the Philippine Islands, contained the following: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in said islands.” 

This declaration was inadequate without supplementary legislation 
providing for penalties and methods of enforcement. The Philippine Com- 
mission, which has sole legislative authority to make laws for the territory 
inhabited by non-Christian tribes, could have prohibited and penalized slavery 
and involuntary servitude for these peoples. 

However, most of the slaves are actually held on Filipino territory ad- 
joining. ‘To deal with the problem effectively, therefore, requires that a uni- 
form law shall be: made for all the insular domain. To secure such a law 
necessitates the concurrence of the Philippine Assembly. Dilatory methods 
and plausible excuses concealing the purpose of frustration, have prevented 
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action upon four separate proposals of the Commission to give effect to the 
declared will of Congress. 

The necessity for such action Mr. Worcester represents as exigent. 
Slavery, according to the data he furnishes, exists under many forms. He 
states: 


“Slave hunting and keeping still prevail, to a limited extent, among the Manobos 
and Mandayas in the Province of Agusan, in.-Mindanao, although quite strictly confined to 
remote forest fastnesses where effective governmental control has not as yet been estab- 
lished. The slave-hunting raids formerly carried on by these tribes are historic, and in 
themselves afford adequate grounds for impugning the honesty of any one, assuming to 
speak with knowledge of the facts, who declares that slavery has not existed in the Philip- 
pines. 

“It has been and still is a comparatively common thing for Filipinos living in terri- 
tory adjacent to that inhabited by Negritos, Tagbanuas, Ilongots, or Ifugaos to obtain 
children or adults of these tribes by capture or by purchase and to hold them as slaves, 
selling them to others when it proves financially advantageous to do so. Such unfortunates 
are clearly chattels, and are often sold repeatedly. 

“A typical case is that of Lasso, a Tagbanua of Palawan. Lasso was bought from 
Patricio Tabastabas by Pastor Medina for 40 pesos. Pastor Medina sold him to Vicente 
Baculi for the same price. In 1912 Patricio Tabastabas bought him back again for 45 pesos. 
The following year he sold him to Benito Marcelo for 55 pesos. The secretary-treasurer of 
Patawan, who is also a justice of the peace, then gained knowledge of the case, which came 
before him because of trouble over this last payment. He sent the unfortunate Tagbanua 
back to the people of his tribe, and furnished me with a statement of the facts. Other cases 

‘ of slaves sold over and over again will be found in the records which follow.” 


Sometimes slavery is disguised by the pretense of ‘‘adoption.”’ A letter 
of the- Filipino provincial governor, Pementel, written in 1903, contains the 
following: 


“Fiscal Contreras has just discovered trade in children, sold by their parents or rela- 
tives to the Chinese under, the pretense that they are too poor to support them. Seven 
children were gathered up today, and the Chinese produced documents stating that the 
children had been adopted. According to the Fiscal this is illegal, as they had no judicial 
authorization, and the truth is that those children were sold. This is a new social phenomena 
{sic) which has appeared in this province and which calls for severe punishment; but I 
believe there is no law for the suppression of this crime, and desire that an act in the prem- 
ises be immediately passed. It seems that there are more children in the same situation, 
and the Fiscal is conducting an investigation for the purpose of discovering other cases of 
this kind. Three boys by the names of Mamerto and Marcos Quilon and Juam Chiquitin, 
accompanied by the Chinese Colin and Dycheico, embarked on the S. S. ‘Montanes,’ which 
sailed here on the 11th instant for Manila, for China.” 


By promising alert, intelligent boys the education and culture of civiliza- 
tion for which their minds were thirsty, others have been lured into slavery. 
A telegram from a provincial official, dated October 9, 1909, reveals an under- 
taking of this character. It is as follows: 


“Retel, yesterday Vicente Montiel, representing himself agent for Society Manila, 
seeks to secure one hundred students from Romblon. By claiming to represent government 
leads pupils to believe they are securing scholarships. Guarantees expenses and schooling. 
Pupils are to work as clerks and to receive income for same. About seventy Romblon 
school boys aged 10 to 18 are said to have signed agreement to sail on first boat. Parents 
and guardians not consulted. Some have no knowledge of proposition. Is the act of Montiel 
enticing children from school unlawful?” 





‘ 
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Some of these seventy boys were sold outright in remote towns and some 
were made “‘servants”’ at farcically low wages. 

In regard to the practice of concealing slavery under the form of service, 
Mr. Worcester says: 

“The method at present used in obtaining so-called Ifugao ‘servants’ who are to all 
intents and purposes slaves, is for the Filipinos desiring them to make arrangements with 
traders who visit the Ifugao country. The latter procure them through enticing offers of 
high wages, school advantages, etc. The pay of children obtained under these circumstances 
is practically always withheld in order to prevent them from escaping, and they are slaves 
in everything but name. The following case is typical of scores of others: 

“ ‘In 1907, Juan Tagle, of Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya, on being discharged from the 
constabulary service at Banaue, in Ifugao, brought with him an Ifugao boy some 12 years 
of age, named Bandao, taking him to Bayombong and promising to pay him | peso per month. 
‘Tagle never paid the boy a cent and at different times permitted (?) him to work for other 
people. 

“ “The boy finally accumulated 10 pesos from the latter class of work and began to 
be desirous of leaving his master. In order to prevent this Tagle borrowed the 10 pesos and 
failed to return them, thus keeping the boy subject to his wishes. 


>” 


Some of this nefarious business is carried on in the name of religion. 
Some of the captives of war from non-Christian nations are retained by 
Christians on this basis: 

‘The slave owner will make himself believe that he is doing a very commendable 
thing in rescuing an infidel, and having him brought up to be a good Christian; true, also, 
if carried on for some time the non-Christian will become assimilated and a Christian.” 


These slaves are kept in ignorance of their rights and dues. Even should 
they become aware of them, they could not find other employment, as they are 
recognized as the property of their masters. 

There has been opposition to all efforts to make an end of this salvery, 
on the ground that no slavery exists in the Philippines. Some even affirm 
that slavery never existed there and could not exist under the laws. This 
argument Mr. Worcester stigmatizes as puerile. He cites case after case of 
slavery, some within the capital city itself. The court records of Moro Prov- 
ince in addition to mary others contain these: 

“On November 22, 1905, a Moro man named Hadjee Asmail was convicted of having 
violated the Anti-Slavery law by taking three Moros and capturing a Moro woman named 
Incung who was held to be sold as a slave. (Criminal Case No. 26, District of Sulu.) 

“On August 7, 1906, a Moro chief named Sanco was convicted of violating the Anti- 
Slavery Act by buying two Moro men named Sampiri and Siryat as slaves. (Criminal Case 
No. 102, District of Lanao.) 

“On August 19, 1907, a Moro named Macalangut was convicted of violating the Anti- 
Slavery Act by buying two Moros named Sandat and Alanga for whom he paid 5 pesos. 
(Criminal Case No. 138, District of Lanao.)” 


The following are typical of many reported by the Chief of Police of 
Manila: 


“Dorotea Sibog, a Negrita woman 22 years of age, born in Floridablanca, Pampanga. 
She has never known her parents. At the age of 6 years she was brought to Manila by an 
insurgent officer and presented to one Benetlicto Niedao, 175 Calle Lipa, Sampaloc, with 
whom she is still living as a servant without pay.” 
“Vicente Gutierrez, a Negrito man 30 years of age. He has never known who or where 
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his parents or relatives are. At the age of 7 or 8 years he came to Manila in company with 
a Spaniard. He is at present living with one Mr. Hanna, as a coachman, at 1353 Calle 
Anloague. He receives no wages, but gets board, lodging, and clothing.” 


In official reports are found the following: 

“About 1900, Dango, a boy of some 14 years, son of Jodayan, of Obnag, was pur- 
chased by Taguiling of Cababuyan for 60 pesos and sold to Antonio and Guinalut of Piuong 
for the same sum. The boy was later again sold to a Filipino of Isabela Province.” 

“About the year 1904, Duagna, cabecilla, of Tuleed, M. P., brought to Mayoyao a 
man named Im-ma-tan, whom he wanted to sell in Echague. The man was turned over to 
Cabecilla Eyabon. He was taken to Echague and sold for 65 pesos, 5 pesos of which went 
to Eyabon as payment for making the deal; the balance, 60 pesos, went to Duagna.” 

“‘Buyag testified that more than two years before, in order to help the family after 
the father’s death and for the purpose of keeping the child at home, he had bought her for 
three pigs, twenty-five hens, two measures of rice, and a cloak worth two pigs from her 
mother, with whom she remained until the third year, when (her mother presumably having 
died) she was brought away by one Eusebio, at the instance of himself and another Igorot 
named Yog Yog, who had furnished part of the purchase price. Together they instructed 
Eusebio to sell her for a carabao and 50 pesos. Eusebio, together with his sister, Antonia, 
brought her to Quiangan, in the Province of Nueva Vizcaya, and sold her to the accused, 
Tomas Cabanag, for 100 pesos.” 


These data show clearly that slavery does exist and the only question is 
what are we going to do about it? 

In regard to the second great evil, peonage, the Worcester report affirms 
that it ‘‘is so common and widespread that it must be called general. Indeed,” 
he says, “I have no hesitation in asserting that it prevails in every municipality 
in the Philippine Islands.” Rich landholders encourage poor men to borrow 
money and get control over them by accumulating indebtedness. A most 
degrading result of this is the “mortgaging” of human beings in payment 
of these debts. A typical illustration is given of a woman’s mortgaging her 
12-year old son for 20 pesos to Don Cirilo Braganza, a member of the General 
Philippine Legislature, and after six years the debt had greatly increased. 
Though these people are dusky, though they may be less sensitive than more 
highly civilized peoples, yet love exists within all human beings—the heart- 
aches and misery of the parents can be vaguely imagined. Honorable James 
A. Ostrand, judge of the Court of Land Registration, made the following 
statement: 

“Nearly all the involuntary servitude cases of which I have any knowledge have 
arisen from the practice of mortgaging half-grown children. The sum advanced is usually 
some 20 or 30 pesos. As the money seldom draws interest at a lower rate than 10 per cent 
per month, and the creditor furnishes the child food and such clothing as it may need, its 
services are ordinarily not considered worth more than the amount of the interest, and the 
debt instead of being reduced usually increases as the years pass. I venture to say that 
among the Filipinos in some sections of the islands the majority of house-servants are 
obtained and employed in this manner.” 

In regard to an 8-year-old girl who ran away from her master in Manila, 
the prosecuting attorney wrote: 

“Now, the most serious phase of the case is this: The assemblyman says that he 
brought the girl to Manila as a servant; that he is paying her no wages; that it was to be 
a sort of educational trip for the girl, and that her father had entrusted her to his care 
because the father was in debt to him.” 
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Between peonage and slavery there is no dividing line but only a twilight 
zone. Both are serious evils of incalculable injury to all the people. Mr. 
Worcester makes the following startling assertion: 







































“Serious as arc the conditions relative to slavery and peonage among the people of 
the non-Christian tribes, they are relatively unimportant compared with those which result 
from peonage among Filipino laborers, because of the much smaller number of persons 
involved. 

“The hard truth is that peonage today lies at the root of the industrial system of the 
Philippines.” 


In another place he says: 


“While there has been much noise about slavery, there has been profound silence 
relative to peonage, which, in the Philippines, is by far the greater evil of the two, because 
of the very large number of persons who suffer from its prevalence. It is to be hoped that 
this silence will soon be broken, and that we may hear from Sr. Quezon, Judge Tracey, and 
the native press on this most important subject.” 


Mr. Worcester’s presentation of charges of slavery and peonage under the 
American flag is appalling and humiliating. Only a short time ago it was our 
great pleasure to report the efforts of the Filipino laborers to help themselves 
through organization. Now it is our duty to give publicity to the arraignment 
of what free-born Americans have tolerated and countenanced among these 
people under our protection. We who have assumed authority over these 
people owe them the best we have. Full well Americans know that unfreedom 
robs human beings of the dignity and the beauty of life, and leads to vices 
and ignoble things. Unfreedom penetrates to the innermost depths of the 
being and robs the soul of its individuality. The deadly pollution of slavery 
extends even into the lives of the free. It is argued that these people are not 
prepared for freedom. Incapacity for freedom arises from want of moral or 
intellectual power—the remedy must come through those channels, not 
through slavery and peonage. Our duty to the people of the Philippines de- 
mands that we render them assistance in helping themselves and that we should 
not permit any human being to be degraded by being treated as a thing— 
refused the right to be a man. 

Much of the evil is due to ignorance—these people do not know their 
rights or what is due them. This ignorance on their part holds them in 
slavery and peonage just as effectively as physical force. Failure to under- 
stand and to appreciate the possibilities of life is the supreme tragedy—it is 
far more deadly than conscious mistakes or wrongdoing. Here is the place to 
attack the evil. 

Mr. Worcester makes the assertion that he has made an effort to call 
attention to these conditions in his annual reports of 1909 and 1910.* Hesays: 

“In my report as Secretary of the Interior for the year ended June 30, 1910, I again 
took up this important subject. All matter pertaining thereto was cut out, ostensibly by 


order of the Secretary of War, although I now hold a personal letter from Mr. Dickinson 
stating that he can not remember having dealt with the matter.” 








* Honorable Dean C. Worcester has been Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands. He has been 
a student of the Philippines practically since they came under United States control; he accompanied the 
Schurman Commission to the Islands in 1899 and the Taft Commission in 1900. 
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The same subject was taken up in each successive report and at last has 
reached the American people. The present administration ordered the new 
Governor, Francis B. Harrison, to make a thorough investigation of the charges. 
Should the charges be substantiated—and there is ground for believing they 
are true—it will then lie with the American people to determine whether or not 
human flesh shall be bought and sold under the American flag. The remedy 
lies in placing humanity above all else. 





The human race has always recognized social standards expressing the pre- 
vailing ideals of morality and the conduct one member of 
CONVICTS, society owes to other members. There have ever been 
anes” some who violated these standards and were punished by 
DUTY those to whom that duty was delegated. The early idea 
was that crime was personal and that its punishment was 
an act of personal vengeance inflicting upon the wrongdoer such pain and 
suffering as were held to be commensurate with the injury he had done. As 
knowledge of the human mind and moral nature widened and deepened, 
theories of crime and its treatment have been modified. There is much in 
present-day tendencies that bespeaks intelligent humanity. What we know 
should be, however, only brings out more vividly and more painfully the 
crudeness and wrongfulness of methods of dealing with offenders against 
society. 

There are some phases of crime and social treatment of crime that make 
one heart-sick and soul-weary. People are such strange mixtures of good and 
evil. There is little difference between the causes of one and the other. It 
often seems but the merest chance that spares one from the consequences of 
evil doing that overwhelm another—a sick nerve, a congested brain that 
inhibits clear thought, or but a grain of dust in the physical system may cause 
the doing of a deed called evil, or crime. Others, with just the same impulses, 
passions, strength, weaknesses, may will the same evil, but somehow are pre- 
vented from doing it. An understanding of the relation between the mental 
and the physical well-being has resulted in an effort to understand the wrong 
deed and the wrongdoer, and in a treatment of both that is preventive and 
curative. At least, that is the ideal, although actual conditions are often 
utterly at variance with it, so that the effort to punish a crime against society 
becomes a crime against humanity. 

One of these crimes against humanity committed in our own fair land is 
illustrated by the following advertisement published in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Post: 


“Letting of Convict Labor. 

“Notice is hereby given to the public that bids will be received at the office of the 
State Board of Prison Commissioners, at Frankfort, Ky., until noon (standard time) on 
Tuesday, the 7th day of October, 1913, for the labor of about one hundred convicts to be 
worked inside the walls of the State Penitentiary, Eddyville, Ky., in manufacturing. 

“This contract will be let for a period of four years, beginning February 1, 1914, sub- 
ject to any change that may be madc in the constitution and the laws of the State of Ken- 
tucky during said period of four years affecting the working of prisoners working in the State 
Reformatory or the State Penitentiary. 
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“Each bidder will be required to specify the price proposed to be paid for the labor per 
head per day. Each bidder shall accompany his bid with a bond with sureties in the aggre- 
gate double the amount which may be due the State at any time under the stipulations of 
the proposed bid, to the satisfaction of the commissioners that the bidder shall comply with 
the terms thereof. 

“The State will furnish necessary shop room, together with heat, light, water, and 
power; and all machinery to be operated by said prisoners is to be furnished by the person, 
firm, or corporation making the contract for said labor. 

“The successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond with approved sureties in the 
aggregate double the amount which may be due the State at any time under the terms of 
the contract, the said bond conditioned for the faithful performance of the contract. 

“The number of convicts herein specified may vary, and such variations in number 
shall in nowise affect the contract or impair its obligations. The commissioners reserve the 
right to reject any or all bids. ‘ 

“This letting will be made pursuant to the terms and limitations of the laws of the 
State of Kentucky regulating the letting of convict labor, and especially of section 3807 of 
the Kentucky statutes. ° 

“Statement must accompany each bid, giving detailed character of work proposed, 
and other terms or stipulations he may desire inserted in said contract; all the terms and 
stipulations of said contract to be subject to the approval of the said Board of Prison Com- 
missioners. 

“BOARD OF PRISON COMMISSIONERS, 

By E. H. Ray, Secretary.” 


How horribly and how openly this advertisement publicly recognizes 
the slavery of human beings, and seeks a selling price for their labor at so much 
per head! This crime against human beings, penal servitude, by which those 
serving sentences as punishment for crime are deemed the property of the 
State, exists in one-half of our States: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin. In only three 
States are prisoners legally regarded as wards of the State, incompetent in 
some respects. Marvland, Rhode Island, and Vermont have abrogated penal 
servitude. 

If our treatment of those who have offended against society is to help 
them to get a grip upon themselves and an insight into the meaning of life, 
they must be made to feel the nobility, the power, the worth that is within 
them—not treated like things to be numbered, uniformed, regulated like 
machines. Men may so use even their crimes as to stir the depths of love and 
understanding within them, that their lives will become glorified and dedi- 
cated to the service of others who may also be failing to see the real possibili- 
ties of life. The crimes of men may be so treated as to degrade them and to 
shut them off from all possibility and hope of better things. This murder of 
the individual may be under guise of protecting society ; may cloak unscrupu- 
lous greed and exploitation. Convict labor has been utilized to help amass 
great profits. Since, as this Kentucky advertisement announces, the State 


furnishes shop room, heat, light, water, and power, “‘lets’”’ its workers at lower 
rates than free labor can work for, maintains discipline and docility, the firms 
or corporations contracting for convict labor have a wide advantage over 


their competitors. They have been able to monopolize the market by selling 
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at prices prohibitive of legitimate business methods. Since many business 
men endeavor to get wealth by the route of special privilege rather than by 
superior managerial methods and ability, by corrupt alliances between poli- 
ticians and business interests, the contract convict labor system has been 
riveted upon several States. There can be no reasonable objection to requir- 
ing convicts to work, for work is a means of discipline and self-expression; 
by putting the whole self into whatever is done and by making each succeed- 
ing product more perfect than the last, men, whether convicts or free workers, 
make their minds keener and their instincts surer. But that work should be 
used as a means of enslaving and degrading the convicts and of injuring free 
labor is a crime not only against humanity but against society, even as now 
constituted. 

It has been found in some States, notably Arkansas and Alabama, that 
the prison warden and the sheriff have become recruiting officers for convicts 
to labor in ‘‘privileged”’ industries; that persons convicted of comparatively 
trifling misdeeds were arbitrarily refused parole due them and held in prison 
for long terms; that the regulations and conditions of prison life were made 
revolting and humiliating. Persons who received such treatment for social 
offenses go back into the ranks of society broken in body and embittered in 
spirit, a greater menace than before. 

Governor Donaghey of Arkansas, who amazed the community by pardon- 
ing convicts in order to get rid of the contract convict system that the Legis- 
lature had refused to abolish, stated that among those imprisoned were two 
negroes serving terms of eighteen and thirty-six years, respectively, for jointly 
forging nine orders for one quart of whiskey each; a negro serving 319 days 
for petit larceny, another serving 180 days for “disturbing the peace.” These 
are only typical cases. The story of the use of prisoners in the mines of 
Alabama is one of frightful cruelty and suffering. 

Quite in contrast with the atmosphere of gloom and depression surround- 
ing penal institutions of this type are the theories and the experiments being 
tried in Colorado and Oregon, where the object is to reform the individual, to 
secure to him the greatest amount of freedom possible, and where he is employed 
in making things for State use, building roads, doing things serviceable to 
society instead of doing things detrimental. 

New York and Pennsylvania have also surpassed some of the other 
States in solving this problem of labor for convicts—for they must be employed 
some way. New York, by constitutional amendment, forbade the employment 
of convicts except upon goods to be used by the State, by the prisoners, and 
for the eleemosynary institutions. In Pennsylvania no power is allowed; the 
prisoners are taught trades and are made skilled workmen. The effectiveness 
of this method is proved by the fact that only a small per cent of the prisoners 
return. 

The workingmen upon whom has fallen the burden of the misuse of this 
social institution and method of protection, have made many efforts to secure 
both State and Federal legislation to prevent the competition of prison-made 
products with those made outside under free conditions. Such laws have been 
enacted for several States. A national law prohibiting the transportation of 
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products of convict labor by interstate commerce has up te the present time 
been prevented by the opposition of the interests that profit by this form of 
servitude. There have been introduced in the present Congress the Booher 
and the Hughes bills, identical bills, containing the provision so long urged 
by the American Federation of Labor for the protection of the workers. This 
measure should receive the attention due its importance and should be enacted 
into law. It is a disgrace to our civilization that men have been allowed to 
take advantage of those down and out and deprived by society of freedom of 
action. 

This injustice is made the more cruel by the consciousness that many of 
those who have the upper hand are no better than those they exploit, if they 
are as good. The convict is not always a degenerate, but he is very like all 
the rest of humanity—only he failed in something. But if, somehow, society 
can help him to cherish and not kill the best that is within him, to control the 
impulses that injure others and to reach out with a sure grasp after noble 
ideals, it will be performing its social obligation. Not what we fail to be but 
what we would be, are we worth to humanity. Each failure can be used to 
help secure future success. Suck should be our guiding policy in dealing with 
those who violate or disregard the laws of society. 





World’s Conscience Society—how strange the words look, and how strange, 
weird, and ominous seems the proposal of this society to 
establish an international world center of conscience, 
which shall typify the progress of the world in all branches 
of advancement. This new Utopian fantasy seems so apt as to be intended as 
an illustration for Gerald Stanley Lee’s clever lament for the decadence of 
individuality, in his book, ‘‘Crowds.”’ 

“Every idea we have is run into a constitution. We can not think without a chairman. 
Our whims have secretaries; our fads have by-laws. Literature is a club. Philosophy is a 
society. Our reforms are mass meetings. Our culture is a summer school. We can not 
mourn our mighty dead without Carnegie Hall and forty vice-presidents. We remember our 
poets with trustees, and the immortality of a genius is watched by a standing committee. 
Charity is an association. Theology is a set of resolutions. Religion is an endeavor to 
be numerous and communicative. We awe the impenitent with crowds, convert the world 
with boards, and save the lost with delegates; and how Jesus of Nazareth could have done 
so great a work without being on a committee is beyond our ken. What Socrates and Solo- 
mon would have come to if they had only had the advantage of conventions it would be hard 
COOGRF. « « 

“Everything convenes, revolves, petitions, adjourns. Nothing stays adjourned. We 
have reports that think for us, committees that do right for us, and platforms that spread 
their wooden lengths over all the things we love, until there is hardly an inch of the dear old 
earth to stand on, where, fresh and sweet and from day to day, we can live our lives ourselves, 
pick the flowers, look at the stars, guess at God, garner our grain, and die.” 

Now’ comes this self-instituted World’s Conscience Society to organize 
the consciences of men. The innermost sanctuary of individuality is to be 
organized, regulated, and improved, all for the uplift of humanity! "Twould 
be well if these efficient conscience experts would consider the homely adage, 
“The remedy is worse than the disease.’’ Perhaps the most portentous of 
present-day tendencies is subversion of individuality to the domination of 


A CRITIC ON 
ORGANIZATION. 
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system—organization. Our civilization is on so large a scale, and is so com- 
plicated, that organization is essential to attaining desired results. But real 
progress is dependent upon whether the organization is subservient to and 
utilized by the individual, or the individual is dominated by the system. This 
is the great menace of socialism and socialistic proposals that would reduce 
differences between individuals to the minimum and manage the universe 
by a card index system. Organization is necessary, as the workers have good 
reason to know. But organization must be made the instrument which serves 
the purposes of individuals and which enables them to attain their fullest 
development. 

Things are not good in themselves—their value depends upon the pur- 
pose for which they are used. To gain some essential, fundamental object 
which could not be otherwise attained is the only justification for organization. 
To the toilers, organization represents their only defense and protection 
against forces which would otherwise crush and hold them powerless to help 
themselves—but organization for the possessing of one’s spiritual faculties, 
things which are utterly dependent upon individual volition, is organization 
reduced to an absurdity. This fallacy of over-organization has been attacked 
by many serious-minded observers of our time. 

There are many wrongs in the world, but to claim they can be righted 
by suppressing individual initiative by national or world organization of 
endeavor, products, and methods is to take the heart out of things. What we 
need to do is to cease warping lives of individuals and to allow them space and 
opportunity to live, move, and possess their own consciences. Give to every 
person who performs work that satisfies a social need wages and conditions 
which will enable him to be his best self and he will not need a society to con- 
serve his conscience. First give the individual a chance before taking from 
him that which would leave him poor indeed. 





Elsewhere in this issue is an article upon the proposed amendment to the 
New York constitution which would bestow upon the Legislature plenary power 
to enact workmen’s compensation measures. This amendment has twice been 
approved by the New York Legislature and now is referred to the voters for 
decision in the November election. The decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals declaring the Wainwright Compensation law unconstitutional, denied 
the workers the advantages of a law that had been formulated after careful 
investigation to determine the best provisions and made obvious the necessity 
of a constitutional amendment before any effective legislation could be enacted. 

This constitutional amendment is intended to further the interests of the 
working people and, if adopted by their referendum vote, will enable New York 
to enact a law which will relieve the workers from their large and unjust 
burdens caused by accident and injury cases, and from the expense of court 
proceedings in securing compensation. This power should be given the Legisla- 
ture. A compensation law should then be enacted to prevent employers from 
shifting their costs of production upon_the workers or upon public charity or 
worse. 
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IN JUSTICE TO TOM MANN 


URING the month of September the 
newspapers of the land generally 
published accounts of a speech made 

by Mr. Tom Mann before a labor gathering 
in Chicago. These reports, substantially 
identical in wording, contained serious and 
unwarranted criticisms of the American 
trade union movement. These statements 
if unchallenged could have been accepted 
by all the world as acknowledged truths. 
Therefore, in justice to the movement and 
the American workers and in justice to 
those who have been chosen to direct the 
policies of the American Federation of Labor, 
it was our duty to call attention to the re- 
ported misrepresentations through the official 
magazine of organized labor. Our editorial 
was brought to the attention of Mr. Mann, 
who wrote us the letter below, which we 
publish together with our reply. The let- 
ters are as follows: 


‘Tom MANN’s LETTER 


Kansas City, Mo., October 1, 1913. 
Epiror, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Washington, 
DB <. 

Sir: I arrived in Kansas City by the train arriv- 
ing at 7:50 this morning; my mail was handed to 
me by a friend at the depot. One letter was from 
Mr. Ed. Nockels, of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, containing extracts from the October number 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, with what ap- 
pears to be editorial comments, with a side heading 
entitled ‘Tom Mann’s Apostacy,” two pages of the 
magazine being occupied with a vigorous and 
capably written denunciation of myself for some 
alleged utterances attributed to me, based upon 
newspaper reports. I have seen the press cutting 
containing a report of the speech attributed to me 
and I frankly declare that the strictures passed 
upon me by the writer in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST are not one whit too severe if such a speech 
had been. delivered by me as that upon which the 
comments are based; but J have never delivered any 
such speech at Chicago or elsewhere. I have not de- 
nounced the American Federation of Labor nor its 
officers. The alleged speech, so far as I am concerned, 
is a pure fabrication. 

I shall lodge no complaint that the writer of the 
criticism did not ascertain as to whether or not there 
was any foundation for the speech having been de- 
livered by me; once accept the press reports the 
rest naturally followed. So far from decrying the 
existing unions, my chief work has been and still is 
to strengthen and perfect them. The real difference 
of opinion between myself and most other trade 
unionists is that I attach a far greater importance 


to the unionist movement than they do. The friends 
who have organized the mceting which I address to- 
night are Syndicalists, as I am, and they belong to 
the American Federation of Labor and systemati- 
cally conduct a propagandist campaign always lay- 
ing stress upon the fact that every man must join 
an existing union and work in the union and the 
American Federation of Labor. The chairman of 
tonight’s meeting is John T. Smith, secretary of the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor. I shall not 
follow the points of criticism made in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, because I admit the justification 
of it all if such a speech was ever delivered by me. 

As soon as I saw the press cutting of the alleged 
speech I called on Mr. Nockels, secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, and told him I had 
seen it and disowned it entirely, and asked him to 
bear it in mind, and I also wrote a letter to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor at 
Washington, telling him I had seen this alleged 
report, that it was entirely baseless, that if at any 
time I had occasion to express a difference of view 
I should do it in a manner that duly recognized his 
standing and work, etc. To this I received a reply 
from Washington saying that the letter was re- 
ceived and that the President, Mr. Gompers, was 
away, and that it would be placed before him on his 
return. 

I wish to add that I never make corrections in the 
press of any misstatements or garbled reports. I 
have had experience enough not to worry over any- 
thing that is said by the capitalist press, but it is 
quite a different matter when it comes from the 
organized ranks of labor, and affects the individual 
as well as the organization. 

I am not concerned about any criticism, but in 
justice to the rank and file who will he anxious to 
know the facts of the case I have written this letter. 
Under all circumstances I am for strengthening and 
broadening the unions, and for using the unions to 
achieve working class emancipation. 

With best wishes for a speedy growth of unionism, 
national and international, I am, 


Fraternally yours, Tom MANN. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS’ REPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 6, 1913. 
Mr. Tom MANN, General Delivery, Butte, Mont. 
Dear Sir: Your letters relative to the editorial 
in the October AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST entitled 
‘Tom Mann’s Apostacy,’’ were brought to my atten- 
tion upon my return to the office from a trip to New 
York City to participate in several important con- 

ferences for the furtherance of the cause of Labor. 
Your denial of the truthfulness of the statements 
reported to have been made by you at Chicago, 
criticising and condemning the policy and officials 
of the American Federation of Labor was most un- 
expected. The pressre port was so widely circulated 
not only by the capitalist press but by the I. W. W. 
and Socialist papers that its genuineness seemed un- 
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iestionable. In addition, that is to say, when you 
re in Philadelphia, the newspapers of that city 
iblished abstracts of your speech which were con- 
matory in matter and manner of the accounts 
\ich were published later. And, as I say, all seemed 
confirm the authenticity of the statements which 

daily press so generally imputed to you. When 
s report was followed a few days later by another, 
puting to you a statement of a similar nature before 
Canadian assembly, this impression was further 
ifirmed. The American trade union movement 
; ever had to struggle against so much opposition 
| injustice, both from those who are avowedly 
opponents and those who often merely pro- 
; to have the welfare of the workers at heart, 
it it is continually necessary to defend our posi- 
n lest misinterpretation and misrepresentation 
challenged be construed as acknowledgment of 

truthfulness of the statements. Since the report 
sented every evidence of authenticity, no other 
urse was possible for me than the one I pursued 
itorially, as you yoursélf so frankly acknowledge. 
Nothing is more alien to my nature and the guid- 

principles of my whole life, privately and offi- 
ily, than the desire or the purpose to do any 
man being injustice. I myself have had to suffer 
much and so repeatedly because of injustice done 
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me and my motives, and because of most gross mis- 
representations by the press, that I would not un- 
justly inflict the same injury upon another. 

The editorial in question was not inspired by any 
feeling of animosity toward you personally or any 
desire to injure you, but it came from a heart and a 
mind that for years have had but one desire—the 
uplift and the betterment of all humanity. When- 
ever danger from any source has threatened the 
forces working for human welfare I have never hesi- 
tated to enter the contest in behalf of the people. 
One of the professional opponents of Labor has said 
of me that I never speak without uttering a threat. 
If that be true, the threat is always against those 
who oppose the best interests of humanity. 

Though I greatly regret the misrepresentation of 
you by the press and the consequent criticism, I am 
indéed glad it has been the occasion for your most 
hearty and forcible endorsement of the principles of 
trade unionism for the betterment of the working 
people—it is their hope and their protection. 

I join you most heartily in your desire for its 
growth and progress. 


Very truly yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
Editor, American Federationtst. 








Lonpbon, September 30, 1913. 
EPTEMBER was a busy month in the labor 
S movement in Great Britain and there is very 
much to be reported that is encouraging. 
every phase of labor activity has exhibited strength. 
Many strikes have occurred and although some are 
still running at the time of writing, a number have 
ended with remarkable success. Take the case of 
the trouble between the London motor omnibus 
workers and one of their principal employers. This 
employer, a man named Tilling, runs the second 
biggest collection of motorbus services in London. 
He is proud of telling people how he began with one 
grey horse in the old days. After becoming a big 
owner of the old horse omnibuses he transformed 
his business when the great change to mechanical 
traction occurred in London. 

It is an old saying here that employers of the 
“risen from the ranks’’ kind are often worse to their 
workmen than employers “born to the purple.” 
In the case of Tilling, he ordered his men to stop 
wearing union buttons and badges while at work. 
As a matter of fact, although many of his employes 
were in the bus workers’ union, very few did wear 
the button. Upon a few of the stalwart ones being 
dismissed, however, after the issuing of the above- 
mentioned ukase, the men generally started wearing 
the button. A crisis followed promptly. Mass-meet- 
ings of motor omnibus drivers and conductors in 
London were held at successive midnights and a 
threat of a general strike of all company workers 
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held out if Tilling continued to victimize the badge- 
wearers and persist with-his decree. Matters were 
settled rapidly. Not only was the anti-union button 
order rescinded, but the men secured an additional 
gain in the official recognition of their union by all 
the motor omnibus proprietors of London. 

A similar sudden victory was secured, after a 
forty-eight-hours’ strike, by the inside men employed 
by Carter Paterson, Limited, which concern is the 
biggest special parcel delivery company in London. 
A brief strike which finished on September 27 secured 
an increase in wages of from 50 cents to 75 cents per 
man, according to grade. Hours were reduced to 
fifty-six per week and the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation, in which the men are unionized, 
was officially recognized. The men’s claim for a 
fifty-four-hour week is to be discussed at a confer- 
ence between employers and employed within the 
next six months, the firm giving a guarantee that it 
will do its best to induce its customers to see the 
necessity of an earlier collection of parcels. 

The Dublin transport workers’ strike continues. 
This has proved to be the most serious outbreak 
of the current year. It is a strong fight for the ele- 


mentary rights of trade unionism. Whatever the 
cause that led to the first little rupture, the matter 
has now developed into an anti-union fight by the 
leading employers in Dublin. Figures are hard to 
obtain, but it is quite possible that there are 30,000 
workers in and around Dublin now unemployed, 
and they are mainly out because they have refused 
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to tear up their union cards at the request of their 
employers. A wide range of trades is affected. 
Where certain sections of skilled workers might be 
at work they are rendered compulsorily idle by the 
fact that their laborers and helpers, who are mem- 
bers of the Irish transport workers and general 
laborers’ union, have been locked out. Suffering 
and starvation are prevalent throughout the Irish 
capital as a result of the employers’ merciless action. 
British trade unionists are coming to the rescue of 
their oppressed members, and on September 27 a 
ship carrying $25,000 worth of food arrived in 
Dublin, sent as a gift from the English trade unions. 
The scene was a wonderful one, a crowd of more 
than 10,000 people having gathered to welcome the 
ship. The distribution was soon arranged, the food 
being usually in packages; tea, that great Irish 
comforting beverage, was not forgotten. 

Up and down the country other disputes have 
matured and been settled during the month. Seri- 
ous railway trouble threatened in Liverpool and 
Birmingham, especially owing to local unauthorized 
strikes based on the idea that the goods the railway- 
men were asked to handle had been loaded by black- 
leg labor in Dublin before heing dispatched to 
England. The English union of railwaymen -got 
to work, however, and secured proof that the con- 
signments were not “tainted’’ goods and the men 
returned to work. As many as 9,000, however, 
were on strike in Birmingham within a few hours 
after the trouble first broke out. 

Railwaymen all over the country appear to be 
pressing more and more strongly forward in con- 
nection with their own movements, the most im- 
portant of which tends toward an eight-hour day 
and a minimum wage of $7.50 per week. All kinds 
of stray little side developments are springing out 
of this especial strenuousness of unionism. For ex- 
ample, a resolution binding goods guards and other 
trainmen on the South Wales railways to leave their 
trains anywhere after ten hours’ duty if alleged 
irregularities are not discontinued was carried at 
Neath, Wales, on September 24. A demand for an 
eight-hour day or a strike was defeated. The men 
alleged that irregular practices often caused Sunday 
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labor. and working thirteen hours without a break. 
They had also to work small brake-vans with large 
engines, which was described as a “fruitful cause 
of accidents.” 

Post-office workers in this country are at the 
present time organized grade by grade in special 
unions and these are federated for common help, 
The members of all of these have been deeply 
moved by the report of a special commission 
which recently finished sitting and which was sup- 
posed to have gone into the whole matter of postal 
employment here with a view to proposing improve- 
ments. The report presented by this commission 
has, however, not been at all well received by the 
postal service. Every grade is protesting forcibly, 
and the unions of both male and female workers 
stand side by side. There is no doubt that the gov- 
ernment will have to modify materially the recom- 
mendations of the commission. 

A curious alleged counter movement to all this 
trade union activity is reported in the shape of the 
formation of a society known as the United King- 
dom Employers’ Defense Union. The object of the 
promoters, who include the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Avebury, Lord Dysart, and representatives of 
many trades, is ‘“‘to consolidate the resources of the 
employers of labor, to maintain their rights to bar- 
gain individually with ‘free’ workers or collectively 
with trade unions, and to conduct their business 
free from outside interference between themselves 
and those whom they employ.” Towards a guarantee 
fund of $250,000,000 to be used for the ‘‘protection” 
of employers against aggressive tactics by trade 
union combinations two promises of $250,000 each 
and many of $50,000 have been received. 

Curiously, also, this employers’ association is to 
be registered as a trade union to obtain -certain 
rights that trade unions now have under the law 
here. It is not regarded seriously either by the 
unions or by the press, however; and in fact the 
Times, the leading organ of British newspaper 
opinion, regards the formation of this society as 
likely to have an irritating effect upon organized 
labor and to do far more harm than good. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number C issioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,731 





District No. I.—Eastern 
Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, J. D. Pierce, Chas. A. Miles. 


District No. II.—Middle 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, 
P. F. Duffy, John A. Flett, Henry Streifler. John L. Lewis, 
John Satak, John Tafelski, Thos. H. Flynn, Cal Wyatt. 

District No. I1I.—Southern 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

District No. IV.—Central 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 

{llinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. ° 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherson. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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German Trade Union News 


By HANS FEHLINGER 


Miinicn. 
HERE are three principal groups of trade 
T unions in Germany; namely, the General 
Federation, of which Mr. Charles Legien is 
President, the Christian Trade Union Federation, 
ind the Hirsch-Duncker group. There are also 
‘independent unions’ and “yellow unions” in a 
ew trades, but their membership is not large. 
The great majority of the organized workers be- 
long to the militant unions forming the General 
federation, which made remarkable progress during 
the last year, while the other groups remained sta- 
tionary. The membership of the national unions 
iffiliated to the General Federation increased from 
400,018 on December 31, 1911, to 2,559,781 on 
December 31, 1912, the net increase amounting to 
159,763, or 6.7 per cent. 
The following table gives, in groupings according 
to trades, the membership at the close of the years 


1911 and 1912: : 
Membership 





Groups of Trades 1911 1912 
ELM, 463,375 
Metal........ in ciiensnaeenteteitietanaloetiiges 564,319 $96,839 

i ... 131,426 142,634 
Transport and retail trade 213,495 247,518 
NE ic seenickinrsresinncmntanpentaes 120,136 114,062 
| ESE eye eee wee 114,132 
Woodworking.. ----- 199,836 213,761 
—_ drink, and tobacco. om sane 124,513 

SO co siienssstcctinnieien 6,231 6,858 
W a 13,918 16,542 
Stone, clay, and ‘glass._.. ai 74,474 76,783 
Paper and leather.............--.- 69,376 74,041 
Ee ere 99,727 100,345 
Factory workers (general) 189,443 207,597 
COREE CII a ceccctrricciericenen 55,883 60,781 

Totall.....2..n.ncne--ne------- 2,400,018 2,559,781 


The movement towards formation of industrial 
unions made further progress during 1912; the 
plasterers amalgamated with the General Building 
Trades Union, the blacksmiths joined the Metal 
Workers’ Union, and the cigar sorters amalgamated 
to the tobacco workers. 

The Christian Trade Union Federation made no 
progress in 1912; its membership numbered 350,574 
at the beginning and 350,930 at the end of the year. 
The distribution of the members according to trades 
was as follows: 





; 1911 1912 
EC eee 77,967 
I ii ctacictiinnsendininsattrsinttiagaien 41,413 44,009 
eae 43,302 42,263 
Te Oo catinieinal 40,652 39,531 


Employes of public authorities 


(except railroadmen) 16,267 18,518 





Woodworking... 16,448 17,459 
Railroadmen (4 unions). 55,797 53,084 
Otter SA ccitiewcnns Bare 58,079 

| Cee 350,930 


Complete figures concerning the Hirsch-Duncker 
Unions in 1912 are not yet available, but it may be 
said with certainty that their membership, which 
was 107,743 in 1911, remained almost unchanged. 
These organizations are called after two Prussian 
Liberal deputies who were active in theestablishment 
of this group of unions. 

During the current year conditions appear to be 
rather unfavorable for the advancement of the trade 
union movement. Even the unions affiliated to the 
General Federation made comparatively little 
progress between December 31, 1912, and June 30, 
1913, which is shown by the following figures relating 
to the membership of some of the larger unions: 


Uni Membership 
nions Dec., 1912 June, 19133 
Metal Workers’ Union... 561,547 564,329 
Transport Workers’ Union........ 225,988 229,289 
General — Workers’ 

Union... ae 215,339 
Wood W orkers’ ‘Union____.... 196,810 193,902 
Textile Workers’ Union... 142,634 143,613 
letterpress Printers’ Union....... 67,273 67,657 
Municipal Employes’ Union... 51,083 52,767 
Brewers and Millers’ Union...... 50,739 51,962 


During the first half of 1913 the state of employ- 
ment was less satisfactory than during the corre- 
sponding periods of the preceding two years. This 
is illustrated by the following figures showing the 
amount of unemployment among organized wage- 
earners at the close of each of the first six months: 


Percentage of Trade Union 
ames Me pemguyes 





1911 1913 
Ee 2 9 3.2 
February..-... ae 2.6 2.9 
March... _ 19 1.6 2.3 
April......... 1.8 1.7 2.3 
May....... 1.6 1.9 2.5 
June . 1.6 1.7 2.7 


All indications are that an industrial depression 
is approaching. The war in the Balkans affected 
German industries adversely, because there was a 
widespread belief that a European war in 1913 was 
unavoidable. 

In view of the increasing uncmployment, the trade 
unionists of this country are again urging the intro- 
duction of State unemployment insurance. It seems 
improbable that a scheme applicable to the whole 
Empire can be realized in the near future, while it 
is highly probable that State insurance against un- 
employment will soon be introduced in Bavaria, 
and that some other States of South Germany will 
follow this example. 

The most important labor dispute in progress at 
present is the strike of the shipyards employes. The 
men demand better wages and other improvements, 
but prospects for successful termination of the fight 
are not very good. The strike has been undertaken 
without the consent of the national executives of 
the unions concerned. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


_A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Painters and Decorators 


Bill Posters 


William Mc Carthy.—State of employment ex- 
cellent. 


Cigarmakers 


George W. Perkins.—Total amount of expenditure 
last month for death benefits $20,149.11. A strike 
against a reduction in wages has been won in New 
York, anda strike in Montreal, Can., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., is on against a reduction. In Tampa, Fla., a 
strike is on for a betterment in conditions of work. 
State of employment is fair. 


Elevator Constructors 


William Young.—A strike is on at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the purpose of establishing the union shop. 
State of employment fairly good, with indications 
of improvement. Wages have been increased in 
eight different cities, averaging 6 cents per hour. 


Lace Operatives 
David L. Gould.—State of employment poor but 
improving. An organizing campaign among the 
lacemakers at Pawtucket, R. I., and vicinity, is now 
in progress. 


Molders’ Union 


Victor Kleiber.—There is no material change in 
conditions in the International Molders’ Union 
from what was reported last month. 


J. C. Skemp.—There has been an increase in 
membership this month of approximately 1,000. 
Death benefits to the amount of $9,100, and sick 
and disabled benefits to the amount of $1,300 have 
been expended during the month. 


Print Cutters 


Richard H. Scheller.—Strikes are on at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Cortland, N. Y., and Newark, Del., pre- 
cipitated by an organizing campaign of a year ago. 
The prospects at this time are fair for a satisfactory 
settlement. State of employment good, all mem- 
bers being at work. The international organization 
is carrying on a campaign urging the sale of union- 
made goods of all kinds, but particularly wall paper. 


Shingle Weavers 


William H. Reid.—A local union has been formed 
at Lincoln, N. H. State of employment fair. Owing 
to the agitation carried on by our organization many 
employers are advocating policies contrary to the 
interests of the workers and the general public. 


Tailors’ Union 


E. J. Brais.—Local unions have been organized 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., and San Francisco, Cal. 
Death benefits to the sum of $1,225, and sick and 
disability benefits amounting to $1,817 have been 
paid out during the past month. The strike of the 
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tailors at Columbus, Ohio, has been won. Other 
trikes are in progress at New Haven, Conn.; Cin- 
innati, Ohio; Toronto and Vancouver, Can., and 

Los Angeles, Cal. State of employment poor, owing 
» the slack season. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge-—Death benefits of $300 and 
nemployment benefits of $200 have been paid out 
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during the last month. Strikes are on at New 
York City and Chicago, Ill.; at the former place for 
better conditions and at the latter for 5 cents an 
hour increase. - The situation looks favorable. State 
of employment fair and improving. In New York 
City several furniture shops have reduced hours, 
increased wages, eliminated piece-work and are pay- 
ing for all overtime. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Bisbee.—George Powell: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
eady. Improvements have been secured without 
rike. The convention of the Arizona State Fed- 
ration of Labor will be held here in October. Good 
ork is being done for the union labels. 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado.—H. FE. Bonnette: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Strikes here have been successful in 
curing from % cent to 2 cents per hour increase in 
ages with 75 per cent of workmen organized. 
he Central Trades Council, which has just been 
ganized, is doing good work on behalf of the union 
bels. . 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Non-union labor in this city has very bad condi- 

ms with wages low and long hours, while the 

nion workmen are better off in every. respect. 
Chere is alarge number of workmen idle on account 
f the big fire which recently occurred in this city. 
he painters secured 40 cents per day increase with- 
wut anv friction. Unions in the building trades are 
loing about 85 per cent of the work, but there are 
more building tradesmen here than can find employ- 
nent. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
The electrical workers have recently been organized. 
\ union of sheet metal workers is under way. 

Walcott.—T. J. Cupp: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
ic steady. The coopers are on strike in Paragould 
for the purpose of establishing the union shop. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. Since 
receiving an organizer's commission cight unions 
have been formed in this place. This fact will 
vreatly assist the coopers in their fight. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—John T. Moore: | : 

Organized labor is improving, despite the fact 
that “political action enthusiasts” are retarding to 
some extent our movement. Employment is 
fairly steady. Wages remain about the same as last 
vear. Typographical union has a 100 per cent union, 
the painters 93 per cent, and carpenters about 40 
ner cent. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

Cakland.—W. E. Castro: 

Condition of organized labor good. Organized 
workers receive 25 per cent more than the unorgan- 
ized. Employment is not very good, only about 
50 per cent being employed, with the unemployed 


list growing. A large number of the unions are en- 
joying better conditions, secured without strike. 
Two strikes are pending. Some work is being done 
for the union labels. Unions of city employes, bill- 
posters, theater ushers and ticket sellers are under 
way. 

Richmond.—Michael Oelschlaeger : 

This city is 90 per cent union, and consequently 
working conditions are excellent. Employment is 
fairly steady. The unorganized consist of the cooks. 
and waiters, the employes of the Western Pipe and 
Steel Company and the Santa Fe Railroad shops. 
Excellent work is being done for the union labels. 
An ordinance against picketing was defeated by 
ballot. A union of stage hands has just been or- 
ganized. A union of cooks and waiters is under way. 

San Diego.—S. C. Kelly: 

Organized labor is in good condition, although 
there has been quite a slump in the building trades 
on account of the financial stringency. Work is 
fairly steady. Organized labor is making gains. 
All union labels are being boosted. The butchers 
have just organized a union. The laundry workers 
and the teamsters are forming unions. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment here equal those in any part of 
California, and the movement is harmonious. Union 
label goods are being generally purchased. The 
butchers have just organized a union. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is in good condition, as compared 
with the unorganized. Employment is not steady. 
The miners of Southern Colorado are on strike. 
The Colorado State Federation of Labor will here- 
after elect its officers by the referendum. The Union 
Label League is doing splendid work for the union 
labels. At automobile and carriage painters’ union 
was formed recently and a chauffeurs’ union is under 
way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol_—Theo. West: 

Condition of unions outside the building trades is 
not very good at present. Employment is fairly 
good. The building trades generally work eight 
hours, while the shops are on the ten-hour day 
basis. Some work is being done for the union labels. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—C. M. Herdman, Jr.: 
Condition of organized labor is fair, but there is 
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plenty of room for improvement for the unorganized. 
Employment is steady at present. Efforts are being 
made among all the unions to increase the sale of 
union label products. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville.—William E. Terry: 

Organized labor is in excellent shape with a live, 
energetic central body, and indications are that the 
winter will be a good one in the building line. A 
number of trade unionists have been elected to city 
offices and are a credit to themselves and the move- 
ment. Several of the trades have secured slight in- 
creases in wages without strike, due largely to the 
influence of the central body. Organized labor is 
taking up the fight against the board of bond trus- 
tees for non-enforcement of the eight-hour day, 
and will make an effort to defeat them in the coming 
fall election. The last Legislature, through the in- 
fluence of the organized labor movement, passed a 
good child labor law. The latest addition to the 
movement is a union of butcher workmen. The labor 
paper owned by the central body has had a salutary 
effect upon the daily papers for the reason that the 
daily publications now print fairly accurate news 
about the unions. 

Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. Wages average from $2 to $4 per 
day of eight hours. Organized labor is strong, with 
over two-thirds of the workers members of unions. 
The sentiment here is generally favorable to union 
labor. 

Titusville —F. N. Hitchcock: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Em- 
ployment fair. Some work is being done for the 
union labels. 


GEORGIA 


Americus.—W. H. Harrold: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not steady. Open meetings have been held here 
for the purpose of boosting the union labels. 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Wages and hours of organized workmen 
are as good as can be expected under present condi- 
tions. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
Card grinders and spinning frame fixers have been 
organized. A union of weavers is under way. 

Columbus.—-C. H. Ray: ° 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. A label committee is actively pushing the 
union labels. The painters and decorators have just 
been organized. 

Douglas.—J. J. DuBose: 

Condition of organized labor not very good and 
employment is unsteady. 

Savannan.—Robert Fechner: 

The condition of organized labor continues to 
improve. The unorganized workers are at a stand- 
still, working longer hours and for less money than 
those who are organized. Employment is fairly 
steady in all-trades. Theatrical stage employes have 
just been organized. 
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IDAHO 


St. Maries.—J. Thompson: 

Organized labor is improving, there being a num- 
ber of applicants for membership in the unions. 
Employment is fairly steady. Organized workmen 
enjoy shorter hours than the unorganized. Consider- 
able work is being done for the union labels. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton.—John Gearey: 

Condition of organized labor good and no work- 
man needs to be idle, as there is plenty of work, with 
preference given to union men, especially in the 
building trades. The minimum here is $2 per day 
for unskilled labor. Better wages are paid to the 
organized crafts than to the unorganized. A new 
steel mill has just been started in this city. Con- 
siderable work is being done for the union labels. 

Belleville.—Alois Towers: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. The shoe workers are involved in 
strike against the Belleville Shoe Co. All local 
merchants carry a line of union label goods. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Employment is fairly good with carpenters, while 
miners are working intermittently. Efforts are being 
put forth to organize a central body. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Labor Day 
was generally observed and the building trades held 
a monster demonstration at Riverview Park, with 
about 70,000 people present. Employment is fairly 
steady. Street railway men on lines outside the city 
won their strike and secured 2 cents an hour increase 
in wages. 

DeQuoin.—H. C. Roorbach: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Carpenters 
and painters are steadily employed and members of 
the federal labor union working on street paving 
are only securing about half time on account of lack 
of material. Work in the mines is slack. As a general 
rule the carpenters have had more employment this 
summer than ever before. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

We have 100 per cent organizations, with all 
crafts employed steadily. One of the most success- 
ful Labor Day celebrations in the history of this 
city was held on Labor Day. All dealers carry a 
supply of union label goods. 

Hillsboro.—Claud Jones: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Improvements have been secured without 
strike. Everything possible is being done for the 
union labels. 

Monticello.—W. W. Griffith: 

Labor conditions here are good for both the organ- 
ized and unorganized. Employment is steady. 

Mt. Morris.—U. B. Pittenger: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with no change 
in conditions since last report. 

Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Organized labor is making progress; unorganized 
is going backward. Employment is steady. No 
strikes have occurred recently, but several agree- 
ments have been signed providing for a reduction 
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in hours of labor and increased pay. The teamsters 
secured $2 per week increase and the helpers also 
secured an increase. Committees are at work boost- 
ing the union labels. Several new unions are under 
way. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor good. E mploy ment 
s steady. Good work is being done for the union 
ibels. * 

Pekin.—P. Kline: 

Union labor has the preference. Building Trades 
‘ouncil is in good condition and movement har- 
nonious. Had the largest Labor Day celebration 
ver witnessed, the day being declared a pronounced 
uccess. Employment is steady. There are over 
00 union men here out of a population of 10,000. 
\ good demand is had for products bearing the union 
ibel. The electrical workers and car repairers have 
ust organized. Several other unions are in process 
if formation. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized labor in fair condition, with unorgan- 
sed Jabor scarce. Employment has not been very 
teady this summer. The mines are all starting up 
fter being idle all summer. Efforts are being made 
o form a union label league, as well as to establish 
»me new organizations. 


INDIANA 


Coalmont.—Leslie Jones: 

Organized labor is in the best condition, all 
rades through this section being well organized. 
Work is steady in the powder mills, but slack in the 
nines at the present time. The powder workers 
ecured an advance in wages amounting to 25 per 
cent without strike. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with trade good 
in all union establishments. Employment is steady. 
Fairly effective work is being done for the union 
labels. The lathers and carpenters are talking of 
organizing. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is improving. Condition of organized labor as com- 
pared with the unorganized is good. The labor coun- 
cil went to Anderson on Labor Day. 


IOWA 


Mystic_—D. M. VanDike: 

Organized labor is in fair condition in every 
respect. 
a shutdown, throwing many miners out of work. 

Siour City.—H. Michelstetter: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. All unions are receiving additions con- 
stantly. Continued agitation is being kept up for 
the union labels. The beef butchers have just been 
organized and a union of pork butchers is under 
way. 


KANSAS 


Independence—W. W. Roach: 
Organized labor here is not very strong and em- 
ployment is unsteady. 


A disastrous fire at one of the mines caused , 


KENTUCKY 


Ludlow.—Paul Close: 

_ Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. One of the best Labor Day celebrations 
ever held here occurred on last Labor Day. Per- 
sistent efforts are made being to create a demand for 
union label products. The retail clerks at Newport, 
Ky., have recently organized and the laundry 
workers are about to organize. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport. —V. V. Stewart: 

Condition of organized labor good, with fair wages 
and reasonable hours. Employment is steady for the 
organized, especially in the building trades, with 
plenty of men to care for all demands. The inside 
electrical workers recently organized secured an in- 
crease of $1.50 per day without strike. Labor Day 
was a success in every respect, John B. Lennon and 
Miss Julia Lathrop being the principal speakers, 
with thousands present to hear them. Good work 
is being done for the union labels and several more 
firms have placed union-made goods in stock. The 
laundry drivers have just been organized. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—J. H. Bussell: 

Condition of organized labor good; 
is steady. 
out strikes. 
labels. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
poor. Employment in the building trades fair and 
in other trades good. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. A union of painters is under way. 

Bath.—Herbert M. Rogers: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fairly steady. The organized workmen have been 
able to secure most of the city’s school work for 
union men. 

Livermore Fails —-Archie McCaffery: 

Condition of organized labor is good and un- 
organized fair. Employment is steady. Excellent 
work is being done for the labels. 

Portland.—Jos. H. DeCosta: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
in the building trades is growing slack, but is steady 
with the miscellaneous trades. The barbers have 
just secured an increase in wages. Organized workers 
have established a minimum wage, while the un- 
organized have no stated wage and work for what 
they can get. The Central Labor Union cele- 
brated Labor Day by a picnic, which was well at- 
tended and was a success. There is good demand for 
the union labels. 


rg employment 
Conditions are steadily improving with- 
Good work is being done for the union 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—Thos. P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Em- 
ployment is steady. Machinists making considerable 
progress in establishing union shops and the eight- 
hour day. Retail clerks and composition roofers 
have organized local unions. Considerable agita- 
tion is being carried on for the union labels. An 
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ordinance to be introduced by the city council pro- 


vides for twelve-hour day for city firemen. They 
are now working twenty-one hours. 
Cumberland.—Chas. O’ Roemer: 
Organized labor prosperous and active. Employ- 


ment is steady. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell.—Chas. E. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is unsteady. Machinists making good progress in 
organizing the unorganized. A general agitation 
is being kept up for the union labels. Efforts are 
being made to interest the unorganized in the differ- 
ent crafts and results are anticipated in the near 
future. 

Middleton.—Will Anderson: 

Conditions of organized labor good. Unor- 
ganized poor. Employment is steady. The Central 
Labor Union is active in boosting the union labels. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Organized workers, except the iron molders, have 
a forty-four-hour week. The unorganized work from 
fifty-four to sixty hours. Employment is generally 
steady. As the result of the carpenters employing 
a business agent all employers are now operating 
union shops. Constant agitation is being kept up 
for the union labels. A union of bricklayers has just 
been organized at Dedham. 

Readville-—John J. Gallagher: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with labor con- 
ditions normal. The unorganized on some of the 
New England and Eastern roads in some instances 
are receiving about 13 cents an hour less than upon 
the organized lines. In fact, the wages will average 
$1 a day less on the unorganized roads as compared 
with the organized. 

Walden.—John G. Cogill: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. Ninety per cent of the workmen here are 
organized. Efforts are being put forth to organize 
the city employes of Melrose. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Wellesley.—C. White: 

Condition of organized labor good. Our Labor 
Day parade this year in South Farmingham ex- 
celled all previous demonstrations. We had about 
5,000 men, women and children on the grounds, 
which was remarkable for a town of Farmingham’s 
size. This demonstration will be of great value to 
the organized movement. As a result the Central 
Labor Union has been notified to send a delegate to 
address the men’s club of one of the largest churches. 
This club contains a number of employers, one of 
whom was defeated in a strike last June. The union 
men here feel greatly encouraged. 

Westfield.—S. J. T. Wall: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Among the 
unorganized there are many Polish people whom it is 
difficult to interest on account of their not speaking 
the English language. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. A union of printers is under 


way. 
MICHIGAN 
Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 
Organized labor in fair condition, but employment 
is unsteady. A petition is being circulated here for 


the purpose of initiating an eight-hour law to cover 
State work. 

Bay City.—A. B. Radigan: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady at this season of the year. The condition 
of organized labor as compared with unorganized is 
decidedly better. Miners of the district ceased work 
on account of the discharge of mine committee at 
the Handy Mine. Work resumed September 22, 
pending settlement, entire district having been out 
for one week. Considerable work is being done for 
the union labels. Painters, bartenders, and granite 
workers are about to be organized. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

Organized are enjoying better conditions than the 
unorganized. Employment is fairly steady. All 
unions are increasing in membership. Union label 
products are being boosted. Sheet metal workers 
have just been organized. A union of auto truck 
drivers is under way. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is fairly steady for this time of year. Machinists have 
two strikes on. The stage hands secured an increase 
without strike, although trouble is expected at one 
theater, but may be averted. An ordinance recently 
passed by the city council makes it mandatory for 
all detectives to register their employes, so that the 
public may be informed. The Ladies’ Label League 
is doing good work for the labels. A union of build- 
ing laborers is in the process of formation. 

Iron River.—Alphonse Geniesse: 

Organized labor is improving. Employment is 
fairly steady. Wages have been improved in numer- 
ous instances without strike. The Labor Day cele- 
bration was a pronounced success. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. A union of painters 
and paperhangers has just been organized. 

Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. The Labor Day celebration 
was a success. The printers, brewery workers, and 
street railway employes have secured $1 a week 
increase and agreements without strike. Efforts are 
being continued to secure funds for building a Labor 
Temple. A site has been purchased and funds are 
now being raised for a $38,000 building. All clothing 
merchants are putting in union label goods. Through 
the efforts of the trades council a city market is to 
be established. A union of clerks is under way. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth.—E. G. Hall: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. A general revival of organized labor is on, 
and there is a much better feeling toward organiza- 
tion on the part of the unorganized workers. A cam- 
paign for the union labels is in progress. Unions of 
blacksmiths, tilelayers and helpers, stereotypers, 
and electrotypers have just been organized. Several 
unions are under way. 

Duluth.—S. S. McDonald: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Printers in job offices secured $1 per week 
increase. There is a good demand for the union 
labels. The blacksmiths, stereotypers, tile and 
marble setters have just been organized. Several 
unions are under way. 
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Minneapolis —J. C. Mulholland: 

Condition of organized labor fair; unorganized 
poor. Employment is largely steady for ten months 
in the year. A number of trades have secured an 
increase in wages and shorter hours without strike. 
Organized labor is 25 per cent better paid than the 
unorganized. The plumbers and steamfitters and 
painters secured 6% cents per hour increase and the 
Saturday half-holiday. The cement workers have 
been organized. 

Red Wing.—l,oui Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. There is a steady demand for the union 
labels. 

Winona.—H. W. Libby: 

Organized labor is more than holding its own, 
ind not a union man in the city is out of employment. 
Very few non-union men are employed in the build- 
ing trades, but those who are working receive less 
wages. Wages are low among the unskilled, un- 
ganized men and women. Relations very cordial 
»etween employers and organized labor. Label agita- 
tion is being carried on by the Trades and Labor 
Council. Efforts are being made to organize the 
tailors and theatrical stage employes. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 
Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
not steady. Several unions are under way. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—A. C. Hamlet: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but work is not 
plentiful, many of the members of the organizations 
having secured but little work recently. The wages 
and hours of the organized are much better than 
those of the unorganized. Good work is being done 
by the union label committee. Two unions are under 
way. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is unsteady. Organized labor has the advantage 
over the unorganized. The electrical workers are 
having some difficulty. There is constant agitation 
for the union labels. 

Bozeman.—Jno. W. Davis: 

Organized labor in good condition. The con- 
troversy with the Bozeman Milling Company has 
been advantageously settled. This achievement is 
a great stride forward for the labor movement in 
this vicinity. Employment is steady. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Organized men have preference. Employment is 
not steady, except in the building trades. The few 
non-union men here receive from $2.50 to $3 for 
nine and ten hours. while all union men get $3.50 
and work only eight hours. The Central Trades and 
Labor Council is assiduously working to promote 
the sale of union label products. 

Three Forks.—\,. W. Baker: 

This is the division point of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul. Shopmen enjoy the union 
shop in the following trades: Machinists, boiler- 
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makers, car repairmen, carpenters and bridgemen. 
With the exception of carpenters, employment is 
slack. Organized labor receives much better wages 
than the unorganized. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Condition of organized and unorganized labor is 
fair. Employment is not very steady. Without 
a strike the pork butchers secured forty hours a week. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized. There was a small strike in a rain- 
coat factory for shorter hours and better pay, which 
was won out on all questions in dispute. In some of 
the trades employment is good, but this is not general. 
The street repairers secured an advance from $1.65 
to $2 per day, but as yet have been unable to or- 
ganize them. Good work is being done by the com- 
mittee boosting the union labels. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

_ Organized labor is improving. The new local of 
carpenters has been the means of unionizing two 
open shops and it looks favorable for others coming 
in. Employment is fair, but no demand for men, 
there being no new work started here during the 
winter months, and the outlook is not bright. Con- 
siderable work is being done for the union labels. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Organized labor in good condition, employment 
is steady, and there is no change in the working 
hours and conditions, but the painters have secured 
a promise of a raise in the near future. Considerable 
difference exists between the wages of the organized 
and unorganized. Fair work is being done for the 
union labels. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn.—Maurice De Young: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is fair. The new movement of the Brooklyn Central 
Labor Union is in progress and the holding of mass- 
meetings each week is accomplishing some results. 
Considerable effort is being put forth to boost the 
union labels. A large number of applications for a 
union of milk drivers has been received and the 
union will shortly be organized. 

Buffalo.—Thos. A. LaVere: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Strikes and 
unrest in the movement during the past year have 
been of great value to our movement, having de- 
veloped a number of hard workers in the interest of or- 
ganized labor. Employment is fairly steady. Organ- 
ized labor is 25 per cent better off than the unorgan- 
ized. Furniture and shoe salesmen are carrying on 
a campaign to close the stores Saturday nights and 
prospects are good that they will be successful 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Condition of organized labor good; employment 
is steady. Organized labor is employed at better 
wages and have better conditions than are enjoyed 
by the unorganized. An active union label com- 
mittee is securing results. The bakers are about to 
organize. 
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Gloversville —Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good condition, with feeling 
of unrest among the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. Cigarmakers and musicians secured new 
scales of wages without strike. All union labels are 
being boosted. Unions of stage hands and brick- 
layers have begn organized. A union of leather 
workers is urider way. 

Middletown.—Walter Hefferman: 

Organized shops all working steadily; unorgan- 
ized working on short time. Organized in better 
condition than the unorganized. Committees are 
working boosting the union labels. A union of bar- 
tenders has just been organized. 

Poughkeepsie —Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Unorganized 
deplorable and unsteady. The Union Label League 
is doing good work. Three unions are under way. 


Westbrookville—Dewitt E. Tarket: 

Most of the union men here are employed by the 
Health Department of New York City at Otisville, 
N. Y., eight hours per day, carpenters receiving 
$60 to $78 per month. Employment is steady. 
Organized labor receives higher wages and is more 
steadily employed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady for organized men. A big Labor Day cele- 
bration was held in Oak Grove Park. The union 
label committee is doing good work. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. A Labor Forward Movement is about to 
be started. Several unions are under way. 

Conneaut.--E. H. Martin: 

Organized labor in good shape and has fairly 
good conditions. Employment this summer has 
been steady in the building trades, but is getting 
somewhat dull. There is a fairly good demand for 
the union labels. A union of painters has just been 
organized and so also has the hodcarriers and build- 
ing laborers. Some difficulty is experienced in 
securing good conditions for them. 

Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: 

Organized labor is in better condition than ever, 
and very few crafts are unorganized. Employment 
is steady. Through the efforts of the central body 
stage employes have been organized and now have a 
100 per cent union. Organized labor is taking an 
active part in electing the commissioners, provided 
for in the new charter. An active campaign is pro- 
gressing for the union labels. A bakers’ union has 
also been organized. Several unions are under way. 
Conditions of organized labor in Middletown are 
better than ever in the history of this city. With a 
population of 15,000 we have thirteen crafts organ- 
ized and the members are receiving better wages 
than ever before. This is primarily due to the 
activity of the delegates to the Trades and Labor 
Council. The printers, plasterers, stage employes, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers are 100 per cent 
organized and we expect to have the bakers in the 
same position within a short time. The American 
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Rolling Mill, an independent concern, has been 
working full time for the last three years, only 
shutting down two weeks each year for repairs. 
This has been a great help to organized labor and has 
given other crafts much encouragement. We expect 
to elect at least two commissioners under the new 
charter recently adopted, with a possible chance of 
three out of five. Organized labor has conducted 
its affairs on such business-like principles that our 
organizations have the respect and confidence of the 
community. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is improving. .Employment is 
steady at present. Much interest is being taken and 
considerable support given to the tin mill strikers 
at Steubenville. A good demand is had for the 
union labels. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. There is a marked improvement in work- 
ing conditions which have been secured without 
strike. Theatrical stage employes will soon organize. 

Haileyville—G. W. Lindsay: 

Condition of organized labor generally good. 
Employment is not steady. Have just won a great 
victory over railroad coal operators in repealing 
new law by referendum vote. 

McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Labor here at 
present is very scarce, with employment very un- 
steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. Unions of machinists and hodcarriers are 
under way. 

Oklahoma City—G. E. Warren: 

Owing to a shortage of crops no great amount of 
work will be done in the building line this fall. 
However, in most localities the work is done by 
organized labor. After the cotton crop is gathered 
there will not be much demand for unskilled labor. 
Employment is fairly steady for organized labor, but 
not very certain for unorganized. Not much work 
is being done for the union labels. Several unions 
are under way. 

Tulsa.--W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor is in good condition and has the 
situation well in hand. All local unions, especially 
of the building trades, are increasing their member- 
ship. Most of the union men have steady em- 
ployment under - good conditions. The non-union 
men work for low wages under bad conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler —Farnest C. Faber: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. The Standard 
Steel Company is antagonistic to union labor. 
Employment is steady, and wages are low in the car 
works. Carpenters, printers, painters, glass blowers, 
barbers, and plumbers have improved their condi- 
tions materially. 

Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

There is no particular change in organized or un- 
organized labor since last report. Employment is 
steady. Fair work is being done for the union labels. 
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Glenshaw.—H. L. Brandis: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
, steady. Good work is being done for the union 
ibels. 

Lykens.—Edw. L. Rowe: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Con- 

ition of unorganized is poor, they having to work 

mg hours with small pay. Employment is steady. 
nited Mine Workers have a label committee that 
doing effective work. The clerks of this place and 
Viconisco are about to organize. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Con- 

ition of unorganized labor is bad and would be 

orse were it not for the agitation of the organized 
vorkers to keep wages up. Employment is steady 

1 nearly all branches, except that the mine workers 

re only getting four days per week. The Central 

abor Union is conducting a Forward Labor Move- 
ient at present. A label committee is doing good 
ork for the union labels. 

Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The strike 

i the Wales Adding Machine Company at Kingston 

is been declared off and the men returned to work. 

mployment is steady in every craft save the miners, 
vho lose a day occasionally. At Luzerne a local 
nion was formed of silk mill employes. As a con- 
equence, some thirty-five girls were dismissed, but 
vere later reinstated. Labor Day was a success, 
und our parade made a splendid showing. Every- 
ody is doing his level best for the union labels. 
Bartenders and waiters of Pittston have organized. 
nions of textile workers in the silk mills, car work- 
rs, bakery and confectionery workers, and also 
mployes of the Sheldon Axle Works are about to 
’e organized. 

Shenandoah.—Killian O'Neill: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Teamsters 
ind stablemen still unorganized, though working 
steadily and reaping the benefits of organized 
labor’s efforts. Employment is steady. A union of 
journeyinen barbers has just been organized. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—John B. McCrary: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady in all lines. Improvements have been made 
during the season in wages and hours. Renewed 
activity by union label committee is apparent. 
Several new unions are under way. 

Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Organized labor in good shape except retail clerks. 
Wages are fair and conditions the same. Employ- 
ment is steady. The condition of organized labor 
can not be compared with the unorganized, as the 
difference between them is too great. The reorgani- 
zation of the retail clerks is under way. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in fair condition; all crafts affili- 
ated with the central body report that all members 
are at work. Employment in some trades is steady, 
while others have more work than can be done. 
Of the fourteen amendments referred to a vote of 
the people by the city council, eight antagonistic to 
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the best interests of labor were defeated. Union- 
made goods have a large sale here. 


Corpus Christi.—F. H. Packer: 

Organized labor is getting stronger here every day. 
Employment is a little slack, but improving. Organ- 
ized labor conditions are not to be compared with 
those of the unorganized. A union of blacksmiths 
has been organized. A women’s union label league 
is under way. ° 


El Paso.—F. C. Standish: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. In trades requiring a term of years 
for apprenticeship, 90 per cent are union, and in the 
other trades, 50 per cent to 60 per cent. An ener- 
getic campaign is in progress to boost the union 
labels. A union of retail clerks has been organized 
with a membership of 174. Unions of automobile 
drivers, cooks and waiters, retail grocery clerks are 
under way. 


Houston.—K. J. Whaley: 

Organized labor in good shape and gaining 
strength in a normal and healthy way. Unorganized 
labor is in fair condition and beginning to appreciate 
the advantages of organization. Employment is 
steady. The building crafts are well organized, the 
other trades not being in such a good state of organ- 
ization. The plumbers have been locked out, but 
have the situation well in hand, the building trades 
giving valuable assistance. 


Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

Conditon of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Metal trades employed in the railroad 
shops have secured an advance of 1% cents per hour. 
The label league is doing good work for the union 
labels. 


Port Arthur.—T. A. Riley: 

Condition of organized labor good, with very 
little non-union labor being employed. Unskilled 
labor, although not well organized, is receiving 
$2.50 per day, while the unorganized are working 
for $1.75, $2, and $2.25. Work during the past 
month has been slack. Carpenters secured a raise 
from the Gulf Refining Company from 40 cents to 
441, cents per hour without strike. A label league 
is carrying on an effective campaign for the labels. 
The bakers and confectionery workers are organ- 
izing. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

Prospects were never brighter for organized labor 
than at present. Our Labor Day celebration was a 
grand success, the financial feature being that over 
$1,000 was netted for the movement. The bar- 
tenders aré doing good work in signing up with 
their employers and securing new members. The 
barbers are making a strong fight for the Sunday 
closing law and expect to have the law fully enforced. 
The master butchers have adopted the Sunday 
closing and ask the support of the union men, as 
well as expressing a desire for their men to organize. 
The iron molders are still out and standing firm and 
other unions are giving them valuable assistance. 
The sheet metal workers have all but three shops 
on the fair list, with prospects for complete success 
in their campaign. Some of the merchants are try- 
ing to evade the fifty-four-hour State law for women 
by devious means. The central body has the matter 
in hand and is endeavoring to have the law enforced. 
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The products bearing the union labels are being 
pushed with more energy than ever before. 

Sherman.—Jos. L.. McGrew: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape. We have 
an effective Central Labor Union, with all building 
trades affiliated. Employment is steady. Eight 
hours is the rule in almost all organized crafts, es- 
pecially so in the building trades. A movement is 
under way to adoyt a commission form of govern- 
ment. Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Temple.—J. A. McCalmont: 

Condition of organized labor exceedingly good. 
Employment is steady. Tinners have secured nine 
hours and 45 cents per hour upon demand. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Thurber.—J. M. Lasater: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, except 
the employes at the brick plant, who are locked out. 
Employment is unsteady, the miners working only 
about three-fourths time. Everything possible is 
being done for the union labels. 

Waco.—Benj. F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor is good; employment 
steady for both the organized and unorganized. 
Some of the unorganized are getting $2.50 per day. 
\ good demand is had for the union labels. Efforts 
are being made to organize a chauffeurs’ union. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Employment is steady for organized labor in the 
building trades and other industries. Unorganized 
labor is also fairly well employed, this being the 
busy season of the year, many being employed in the 
cotton fields. The organizations in Waco managed 
the most successful Labor Day celebration in the 
history of the city. The annual Cotton Palace Ex- 
position will open November 1 for sixteen days. 
This institution has always been fair to organized 
labor and in appreciation the union men and women 
have assisted in the great success it has enjoyed. 
An active Women’s Label League is doing much 
good work for the union labels, and the merchants 
have largely increased their stocks of union-made 
goods. All of the unions are prospering except the 
bookbinders, who are on strike in one of the shops, 
and there is a likelihood that the other allied print- 
ing trades may become involved. 


VERMONT 


Barre.—George C. Stewart: 

This is the ideal city of Vermont, if not entire 
New England. As far as unionism is concerned 
there is not a man or woman who has to work who is 
not a member of his or her respective union. The 
merchants carry a full line of union-made goods and 
vie with each other in advertising same. There has 
been no strike or lockout in this city since 1910, and 
the average wage is 405 cents per hour, with eight 
hours the absolute rule. 

St. Johnsbury.—John A. MacDonald: 

Condition of organized labor good, while the 
conditions of unorganized labor are very bad. Em- 
ployment is steady. The Fairbanks Scale Company 
immediately raised the molders’ wages when it dis- 
covered that they had organized. A number of the 
clergymen in this city are taking a great interest 
in the movement. The sale of union label products 
is constantly increasing. Unions of teamsters, 
foundry employes and machinists are under way. 
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VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Organized labor in better condition than at any 
time during the year. Employment is fairly steady. 
Our Labor Day celebration this year was a pro- 
nounced success. 

Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Condition of organized labor good, unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady. The Norfolk and 
Western Railroad shops at this point have resumed 
the fifty-hour week, after working forty hours since 
the 16th of July. The city council has turned down 
the request of organized labor to establish a munici- 
pal light and power plant. 

Richmond.—G. LL. Wilcox: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is slowing up in the building trades. The Virginia 
State Federation of Labor has started a weekly 
paper. The usual efforts are being made in behalf 
of the union labels. A building trades council has 
just been organized. A union of sheet metal workers 
is under way. 

Richmond.-—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, while the 
unorganized have long hours of labor. Employment 
is getting plentiful. Organized labor still holds the 
lead. Considerable work is being done for the union 
labels. 


WASHINGTON 


Pasco.—William J. Estes: 
Condition of organized labor good; employment 
fair. Good work is being done for the union labels. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Chester.—-W. B. Stewart: 

Organized labor is in very good condition in this 
section and the unorganized have steady employ- 
ment also, but their wages are proportionately lower 
than the organized. Employment is steady for 
all workers just now. No improvements have oc- 
curred this year in wages and hours except unskilled 
labor is higher because of the scarcity of workmen. 
Union labels are still being boosted. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton.—John T. Gibson: 

Condition of organized labor and unorganized is 
good. Employment is steady. Consistent and per- 
sistent work is being done for the union labels. 
Unions of bartenders and machinists are under 
way. 

La Crosse.—John A. Rae 

Condition of organized 
ganized work eight hours, while the unorganized are 
working ten hours for less wages. Employment 
is steady in all trades at the present time, and the 
outlook good. The coopers secured a 24¢ cents per 
hour raise through arbitration, the scale now being 
40 cents per hour. One of the local breweries is now 
using the carpenters’ label on beer boxes. There is a 
good demand for all union labels. A union of 
stationery firemen has just been organized. Several 
unions are under way. 


labor good. The or- 
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Marshfield —F. J. Mettelka: 

Condition of cigarmakers, the only organization 
iere, good. Employment is steady. Continuous 
igitation is being kept up for the union labels. 

Milwaukee.—M. H. Whitaker: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
nent fairly steady. Condition of unorganized fair, 
ut not as good. Improvements have been secured 
n wages this season in most of the organized trades, 

specially in the building trades and the brewery 
vorkers. The latter craft secured their raise without 
trike. The building trades had several strikes 
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during the season which proved successful. Nearly 
all unions in this city have increased their member- 
ship during the last few months and aggressive 
label agitation is being kept up. A barbers’ union 
at Beaver Dam, Wis., has been organized. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

Condition of organized labor fair; employment is 
steady. Condition of organized labor far better than 
the unorganized. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. Efforts are being made to organize the 
glove workers. 





NOTES ON THE CANAL 


CANAL ZONE 

Carozal.—Sam King: 

Condition of organized labor fair, and employment 

steady. Many men are being laid off in the 
ransportation department, there having been 

force of 7,000 men employed. This department 
as a class of men termed “‘qualified men” who are 
ermitted to run on the main line and receive for 
heir salary, $210 per month, while the ‘‘unqualified 
nen’’ receive $185 per month. This applies to the 
onductors and engineers who are Americans, and 
he firemen receive from $40 to $45 ner month; 
rrakemen $35 and $40, these latter two classes of 
vorkmen are all negroes and Spaniards. Nine hours 
onstitutes a day in this department with eight 
hours a day in all other departments. It is advisable 


ZONE AND CANADA. 


that all men seeking work in the Canal Zone secure 
their appointment through the Washington office. 


CANADA 


Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Condition of organized labor in fair condition, al- 
though there is much apathy. Employment has 
been unsteady during the year, many tradesmen 
seeking work in the country. There are many un- 
employed at the present time. The coal miners and 
brewery workers and bricklayers are well organized. 
The flour mill workers, after organization, have 
increased the sale of label products. The city 
council has adopted the policy of treating with the 
street railway empfoyes’ union 
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(The following is an abstract from the minutes of the meeting 
of the Executive Council. It contains action only upon the 
most important matters coming before that meeting and not 
necessarily in the order of the action taken.] 

WasHINGcTOoN, D. C., Seplember 22-27, 1913. 

Secretary Morrison submitted a report giving an account of 
the receipts and expenditures for the eleven months ending 
August 31, 1913. 


Upon request President Wilson granted an interview to the 
members of the E. C. at which Secretary William B. Wilson, 
of the Department. of Labor, was also present. 

President Gompers, speaking for the E. C., thanked President 
Wilson for the appointment of W. B. Wilson as Secretary of the 
Department of Labor, and for the appointments of Vice-Presi- 
dent O’Connell and Treasurer Lennon to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission. 

The President’s attention was called to the labor planks of 
the Democratic party platform of 1908 and 1912. His co- 
operation was requested in securing the passage of the Bacon- 
Bartlett bill dealing with the Sherman Antitrust law and with 
injunctions. His attention was also called to the Seamen’s bill, 
and he expressed himself as being much interested in that 
measure. The President was requested to assist in the passage 
of legislation favorable to industrial education, and also in 
securing for the Department of Labor sufficient appropriation 
to enable that department to carry on the work for which it 
was created. 


President Gompers, Vice-President Mitchell, and Treasurer 
Lennon were selected to act as a committee to wait upon the 
chairman of the House Committee on Finance and the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, to urge a larger 
appropriation for the Department of Labor. 

Congressman Bathrick of Ohio appeared before the E. C. and 
requested co-operation in regard to a farm credit bill which he 
contemplates introducing in the House of Representatives. 


It was decided that the American Federation of Labor offer 


no objection to the passage of the Lever bill, H. R. 7951, in 
the interest of agricultural education, and that the Legislative 
Committee appear before the Committee on Agriculture and 
inform the committee that the A. F. of L. aims to secure the 
passage of the Page bill, but if it can not pass now in that 
form, the A. F. of L. favors the Lever bill and will press for 
the adoption of the Page bill later in this Congress. 

It was decided that every effort be made to secure the enact- 
ment of the Bacon-Bartlett bill at the next session of the present 
Congress. 

The proposed amendment to the Erdman Act to include rail- 
road shop employes which has been endorsed by the Executive 
Council of the Railway Employes’ Department was referred to 
officers at headquarters to take up at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Vice-President Mitchell, for the committee composed of Vice- 
President Duncan and himself, appointed by the July meeting 
of the E. C. to co-operate with the representatives of other 
organizations interested to investigate the workings of the 
compensation laws in the various States, reported progress in 
the work of the committee and stated that he had visited Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin; that he is 
going to New Jersey durmg the coming week; that he would 
visit the States of Washington and California after the Seattle 
Convention, and that a complete repoft of the investigation 
would not be ready before spring, but that he would make a 
partial report on what had been done for incorporation in the 
E. C.’s report to the Seattle Convention. 

It was decided that the E. Cc. "recommend i in its report to the 
Seattle Convention that the State Federations of Labor and 
organized labor be instructed to work for amendments to all 
State constitutions where it is necessary, giving the legislatures 
power to enact legislation for the promotion ol the general 
welfare, and that President Gompers secure facts in regard to 
such amendments, and in what States they are needed. 
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rhe E. C. considered the bill introduced by Congressman 
mpbell to prohibit fraud upon the public by requiring manu- 
turers to certify to the materials of which a manufactured 
duct is com and to place the name of the manufac- 
r upon manufactured articles. Final action was deferred. 
Che bill, H. R. 7755, introduced by Congressman Nolan in the 
ise, regulating the traffic in convict-made goods between 
es, was referred to President Gompers to investigate and 
such action through the Legislative Committee of the 
of L. as is deemed best. 


he E. C. decided to recommend to the Seattle Convention 
the E. C. be given authority to establish a legal department 
he purpose of drafting laws for uniform legislation and pre- 


ng briefs to be used by attorneys defending civil labor cases 


he E. C. was advised that in pursuance of the instructions 
he July meeting a conference was called of the representa- 

of the Carriage and Wagon Workers, Blacksmiths, Up- 
terers, Metal Polishers, and Machinists with a view to 
sting the jurisdiction disputes of these organizations. The 
erence was held on September 6, 1913, but no adjustment 
reached. 

was decided that the E. C. submit a report in regard to 
r efforts to secure an adjustment to the next convention 

recommend that the following agreement entered into 
ril 19, 1911, between the representatives of the Blacksmiths, 
1olsterers, and Carriage, Wagon, and Automobile Workers be 

plied with: 

WasuincrTon, D. C., April ro, rorr. 
1e St. Louis Convention of the A. F. of L., acting upon the 
rt of the Committee on Adjustment in reference to Resolu- 

22-81, directed that the entire subject-matter covered by 

» resolutions be referred to the E. C. with instructions to 
a conference of all parties with a view to clearly defining 
ines of jurisdiction. 
he E. C. directed President Gompers and Secretary Mor- 
1 to act for the E. C. in the matter. In compliance there- 

h, the officers of the various organizations named were 
ted to participate in a conference to be held on this 19th 
of April, 1911, at the offices of the A. F. of L. 
he undersigned, representing their respective organizations, 

lizing the difficulty of maintaining jurisdiction, and while it 

not be expedient or advantageous here to insist on our 
sdictional claims, therefore, for the purpose of endeavoring 
assist in organizing the carriage, wagon, and automobile 
istry, the following agreement is hereby made, the purpose 
reof to be liberally, rather than technically, construed and 
uplied with: 

It is the right and the privilege of any workman employed 
iny carriage, wagon, or automobile establishment to belong 
his respective trade or organization or the Carriage, Wagon 
| Automobile Workers’ International Union. 

It shall not be necessary for any worker employed in a 
riage, wagon, or automobile establishment to belong to 

ore than one organization party to this agreement. 

3. The bona fide cards of good standing membership in any 
of the organizations to this agreement shall be recognized 
ill-sufficient in carriage, wagon, and automobile establish- 

nts; the choice of membership in either of the organizations 
irty to this agreement to rest with the workman. 

+. Initiation fee in localities where unions now exist shall 

t be less than $3, unless by mutual consent. 

5. In any carriage, wagon, or automobile establishment 
here there are employed members of more than one of the 
rganizations parties to this agreement, the matter of an agree- 

ment relative to wages, hours of labor, and conditions of em- 
ployment shall be made by a joint committee of the employes 
of the establishment, or a joint committee of the locals whose 
members are or may be affected. 

6. The officers of the organizations parties to this agreement 
hall meet not less than once each year for the purpose of per- 
ecting, amplifying, or modifying this agreement, and they shall 

have power to delegate the functions herein provided for them- 
elves to the local unions in the several respective localities. 

7. The representatives of the organizations parties to this 
greement pledge themselves to co-operate for the more thor- 
ugh organization of the workers in the carriage, wagon, and 
\utomobile establishments, and to take such action as shall 
est protect and promote the rights and interests of the workers 

this industry. 

For the International Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Union: 

Wo. P. MAVELL. 
L. F. Marre, per M 
For the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths: 
J. W. Kure. 
? Ep. J. R¥AN. 
For the Upholsterers’ International Union of North America: 
Wo. Komn. 

For the A. F. of L.: 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
FRANK MorRISON. 


It was decided that the appeal of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists from the decision of the E. C. in regard to 
jurisdiction over the work of making molds for molding glass- 
wares be reported to the Seattle Convention. 

A communication from President Tobin of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in which he asked a series of ques- 
tions in regard to the decision rendered by the E. C. at the 
July, i913, meeting on the Teamsters-Brewery Workers‘ dispute, 
was submitted for the consideration of the E. C. 

It was decided that it is the sense of the E. C. that all brewery 
drivers should come under the jurisdiction of the International 
Union of the United Brewery Workmen; that all mineral water 
and soft drink drivers should come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America; and that the President of the A. F. of L. 
send the following letter to President Tobin: 

WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 25, 1913. 
Mr. Danret J. Tost, President, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of A., 
222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir AND BrotHer: Your letter of August 11 was 
laid before the E. C. of the A. F. of L. for consideration, and 
the following is the reply which the E. C. directed the under- 
signed to make: 

For convenience, the questions you ask are here quoted as 
follows: 

“Has the Council decided to allow another international union 
besides the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, to have jurisdiction over Teamsters? 

Does the Minneapolis Convention decision still stand? 

What are we to do with the Brewery Teamsters now in our 
organization? 

Are the Brewery Workers to retain soda water, mineral water 
and distillery drivers, if any, in their international union? 

The action of the Council states that in the facts established, 
we see no justification for the transfer of these men from the 
Brewery Workers’ Union and so decide. What I want to know 
is who ever asked for the transfer of Brewery Teamsters into our 
international? The decision of the Minneapolis Convention 
of the A. F. of L. did not compel the Brewery Workers to so 
transfer their Teamsters. The request I made of the Council 
was that the. decision of the Minneapolis Convention stand. I 
want to know if it still stands.” 

Now for a full understanding of your questions, it is necessary 
to quote the decision of the E. C. rendered at its meeting July 
21-29, 1913. It is as follows: 

“In the contentions between the Teamsters and the Brewery 
Workers, referred to the E. C. of the A. F. of L. by preceding 
conventions, the evidence showed that in the handling and dis- 
tributing the products of breweries, the Teamsters are generally 
employed in such dual capacity as to make many of them also 
Brewery Workers; that Brewery Teamsters are nearly all 
organized into and holding voluntary membership in the 
Brewery Workers’ organization. 

On the facts established we see no justification for the transfer 
of these men from the Brewery Workers’ Union and so decide. 

With reference to distilleries and to mineral water establish- 
ments we find that the Team Drivers where organized hold 
membership in and properly come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men, and Helpers, and we so decide.” 

The E. C. feels that the dec’sion rendered and just quoted 
is clear and unmistakable and in itself answers your questions; 
but, in order to avoid any misapprehension, we desire to convey 
to you the fact that: ‘No decision has been rendered granting 
to any organization, but to your International Brotherhood 
jurisdiction over Teamsters. 

That the E. C. has neither the right nor the desire to reverse 
the decision of the Minneapolis, or of any other convention of 
the A. F. of L.” 

And yet the fact must be realized that with the Brewery 
Workers and Brewery Drivers there exists not only a peculiar 
condition all its own, but that since the Minneapolis Convention 
decision, conditions have materially changed. The decision of 
the E. C. contemplates that as the Brewery Workers and Brew- 
ery Drivers have become peculiarly situated and identical, they 
should be members of the Brewery Workers’ International 
Union. 

It is common knowledge that, regardless of the efforts made 
by your International Brotherhood, the Brewery Drivers have 
been practically all organized under the Brewery Workers’ 
International Union; that no matter what view any one may 
entertain, it is an accomplished fact and admits of no doubt, and 
that, regardless of what action to the contrary may be taken 
by your organization and all other organized effort, so long as 
the Brewery Drivers desire to remain a part of the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union and the latter will contend for the 
retention of these men within that organization, the status 
will remain as it now exists. Having these facts in mind as well 
as desirous of being of the greatest possible service for the 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, for your International Brother- 
hood, for the Brewery Drivers, for the International Union of 
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Brewery Workers, and for the entire labor movement, the 
E. C. is decidedly convinced that the decision which it has ren- 
dered is in line with that which will best serve the rights and 
interests of all. 

In addition, you will observe that the E. C. has decided 
that the Brewery Workers are not to retain Soda Water, Mineral 
Water, and Distillery Drivers within their International Union, 
but that they shall become a part of your International Brother- 


With kind regards and best wishes, fraternally yours, 
SaMuEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


On the complaint of the Moving Picture Machine Operators 
that the Theatrical Stage Employes had not conformed to the 
instructions of their Seattle Convention in adjusting the mem- 
bership of the Motion Picture Machine Operators of New 
York City, Organizer Frayne was instructed to arrange for the 
admission of all the members of the independent local No. 1, 
who were formerly in auxiliary No. 35, into the new chartered 
union No. 306 without examination, and that he urge all others 
- + * ees local No. 1 to become members of union 
No. 306. 


Matt Comerford, Jas. G. Hannahan and Milton Snellings 
appeared before the E. C. and entered a protest on behalf of the 
International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers against 
a charter being issued to the Associated Union of Steam Shovel- 
men. They also entered a protest against the San Francisco 
Labor Council retaining delegates of the independent union of 
Steam Shovelmen in that body, and requested the E. C. to 
instruct the San Francisco Labor Council to unseat the dele- 
gates of that local union in conformity with section 1, Article 


In regard to the amalgamation of the Steam Shovelmen and 

Dredgemen into one organization chartered by the A. F. of L. 
it was decided that the following recommendation should be 
made to the Seattle Convention: 
_, That as per a long time pending application, a charter be 
issued to the Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen to be com- 
posed of the members of both contending organizations. This 
is not to prohibit such members thereof who may desire also 
to be members of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion from doing so, nor to prohibit such members thereof who 
may desire also to be members of the International Union of 
Steam Engineers from doing so. The organization herein char- 
tered to pay per capita tax on its full membership to the A. F. of 
L., and the members of this organization who also are a part 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association and the 
Internatignal Union of Steam Engineers not to be paid upon, 
into, nor voted on by those organizations in the A. F. of L. This 
recommendation is not to be construed to interfere with the 
charter rights of the Miners’ organizations. 

The E. C. also recommends that if the convention approves 
the above the E. C. be given full power to stipulate condi- 
tions and to charter a Steam Shovel and Dredgemen’s or- 
ganization 
, In view of the fact that under the authority of the Seattle 
Convention individual reports of officers are not hereafter to be 
made to conventions but that instead the E. C. report shail 
contain all matters that shall be reported, the E. C. decided 
that a brief summary be made of important features of the 
report to be read to the convention, the E.C. report to be printed 
in advance and ready for distribution to the delegates im- 
mediately after the summary has been read. 

Organizer Frayne appeared before the E. C. in regard to 
various cases which he had handled in New York. He re- 
quested instructions in regard to the National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes, a representative of which appeared 
before the E. C. at the July meeting. 

The matter in reference to the officers of the Asbestos Workers’ 
International Union was referred to President Gompers and 
Vice-President O'Connell to endeavor to bring about an ad- 
justment of the existing grievances. 


It was decided that the secretaries of the local unions holding 
charters from the A. F. of L. be communicated with, and asked 
for an expression of opinion upon the proposition of their 
members paying 5 cents a month additional to their present 
payments, and for such increase each member to receive a copy 
of the AMERICAN FepERATIONIST each month. That if favorable 
replies are made the E. C. make such recommendation in its 
report to the Seattle Convention. 


The E. C. urged that a conference be held between the repre- 
sentatives of the Metal Trades and the Building Trades De- 
partments and the executive officers of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and the United Association of Plumbers at 
as early a day next month as possible in New York City. 
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It was decided that a series of appeals be issued to all local 
unions, soliciting financial assistance for the support of the 
strike of the miners in Michigan, and that they be urged t» 
engues a sum equal to not less than 5 cents for each mem- 

r 


Secretary Morrison was directed to send all moneys received 
in response to this appeal to the Secretary of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. 


President Gompers was directed to communicate with the 
Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ Association for the purpose of 
arranging a conference with representatives of the E. C. of the 
A. F. of L. during the month of October for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to bring about a settlement of the Pressmen’s contro- 
versy. Vice-President Mitchell and Treasurer Lennon were 
selected to act as the committee to represent the E. C., with 
authority to call upon Vice-President Alpine to serve also asa 
member of the committee. 


On the protest of President Berry of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union against the decision of 
the E. C. at the July meeting denying the application of the 
Pressmen for jurisdiction over newsboys and deciding that the 

F. of L. should retain such jurisdiction, it was decided that 
the E. C. sees no reason to reopen the case and reaffirms the 
decision rendered at the July, 1913, meeting. 


In the dispute between the Newspaper Solicitors’ Union 
No. 12766 of San Francisco and the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the union was assured the support and assistance 
of organized labor the same as any other local union. 

In the jurisdiction dispute between the International Brick, 
Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, the International 
Union of Steam Engineers and the Internatinal Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers relative to jurisdiction over men operating 
electric machines in brickyards, it was decided that the three 
organizations in interest be requested to have their representa- 
tives meet in conference during the Seattle Convention of the 
A. F. of L. for the purpose of reaching an understanding in re- 
gard to this dispute. 


It was decided that it is the sense of the E. C. that the in- 
terests of the Compressed Air Workers and the Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors would be benefited by amalgamation and 
Organizer Frayne was instructed to do what he can to bring 
about amalgamation. 


It was decided that the matter in reference to the White 
Rats Actors’ Union of America is not of such a character 
that the E. C. could interfere, but that in the interests of 
harmony, President Gompers is directed to use his best efforts 
to secure an adjustment of all matters that are causing friction 
- the ‘present time gn the ranks of the White Rats Actors’ 

nion. 


The following cablegram from George W. Perkins, delegate 


from the A. F. of L. to the International Sceretariat, was 
brought to the attention of the E. C., and President Gompers’ 
reply thereto: 
Zuricnu, Sept. 15, 1913. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, Washington. 
Secretariat proposes paying delegates francisco. 
two thousand. Advise. 


Our share 


PERKINS. 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Sept. 15, rors. 
PERKINS, care of International Secretariat, Zurich, Switzet- 
land. 

American center will bear its proportion expenses. 

SOMPERS. 

On motion President Gompers’ cablegram to Delegate 
Perkins was approved. 

President Gompers read a communication from Secretary 
Carl Legien of the International Secretariat which contained 
reference to the International News Service of the International 
Secretariat. 

At the July, 1913, meeting, President Woll of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Unton and Secretary-Treasurer Hays of the 
International Typographical Union appeared before,the E. C. 
representing the Board of Governors of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Council and urged the E. C. to state 
their interpretation of the term ‘‘purely printing offices’’ as used 
in the following decision of the E. C. on this controversy, ret- 
dered at the June, 1911, meeting: 

After examining the evidence and hearing the oral argu 
ments, and until the two organizations interested effect @ 
mutual agreement on the subject, it is the sense of the E. G 
that “single wrapping’ where now performed in commercial 
bindery houses by members of the Bindery Workers’ Unios 
should not be disturbed, and that there should be no intef- 
ference with the right of the Bindery Workers’ Union to of- 
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ize non-union workers engaged at single wrapping in com- 
rcial binderies, but when the work in question is ‘ormed in 
rely printing offices, it comes under the jurisdiction of the 
ernational Typographical Union. 
or the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: Presi- 
t A. P. Sovery, Mary J. Murphy, Annie McNally, Mary 
Enerney, and Anna Neary. 
or the International Typographical Union: President 
es M. Lynch, John McArdle, Daniel L. Corcoran, Emma 
sser, Paula Krauss, Mary Kelly, Bella Leahy, and Florence 
aghue. 
fter prolonged hearings and consideration the E. C. decided 
ollows: 
the controversy between the International Typographical 
mn and the Bookbinders about “‘single wrapping,” the wrap- 
of newspapers not being in question, the E. C. of the A. F. 
defines the term “‘purely printing offices’ as employed in 
decision rendered June 22, 1911, to mean printing offices 
out a bindery connected therewith. 


was decided that the Stogiemakers be requested to have a 
esentative meet representatives of the Cigarmakers’ 
rnational Union in Washingtori or Chicago prior to the 
vention of the A. F. of L. at Seattle, Washington, for the 
yose of endeavoring to amalgamate the two organiza- 


ction on the dispute of the Commercial Portrait Artists’ 
m, No. 14286 of Chicago with the Consolidated Portrait 
pany, Chicago Copy Company, Fidelity Portrait Com- 
y, Central Portrait Company, Chicago Portrait Company, 
rge Smith Company was deferred until the next meeting of 
E.C. 


t was decided that $150 should be appropriated for the 
rnational Fur Workers’ Union and all the per capita tax 
ived from the Fur Workers’ locals after July 1, 1913, to 
st the organization in getting its work started. 

rnest Bohm and T. J. Curtis, representing the Central 
erated Union of New York City, appeared before the E. C. 
sk advice relative to a co-operative plan to promote the sale 
nion-made goods. 


Che following communication from Organizer Taylor in 
rd to the progress of arrangements for the Seattle Conven- 
1 was brought to the attention of the council: 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, Sept. 20, 1913. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR StR AND BROTHER: President of Central Labor Coun- 
T. H. Bolton, 14 Labor Temple, is chairman of arrangements 
unmittee for A. F. of L. Convention. 
The badges for delegates are being prepared, the National 
nory has been secured with rent free for the convention, and 
entertainment provided will depend on amount of funds 
tainuble from local unions, now being donated for that pur- 
se. Arrangements are progressing as rapidly as possible. 
Fraternally yours, 
CHARLES Perry TAYLOR, 
General Organizer. 


Vice-President O’Connell was directed to continue his efforts 

bring about an adjustment of the dispute between the Bottle 

ip, Cork, and Stopper Workers’ Union No. 10875, and the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company of Baltimore over the new 
vage-scale of the firm. 


Organizer Eichelberger was requested to use his best efforts 
to organize the employes of several plants at Newark, N. J., 
ind vicinity. 


On the application of the Brotherhood of Railroad Tele- 
graphers for extension of jurisdiction over Railway Clerks, it 
was decided that correspondence be had with the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks relative to the application of the Railroad 
elegraphers and that representatives of the Telegraphers, 
the Railway Clerks, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Freight 
Handlers hold a conference at Seattle during the A. F. of L. 
Convention, looking to arrangements for the better organiza- 
tion of railway clerks in Canada. 


President Johnston and Vice-President Keppler of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists appeared before the E. C. 
in the interest of matters affecting the Machinists. They urged 
the E. C. to take action to bring about the amalgamation of the 
Elevator Constructors with the I. A. of M. 


The failure of the Operative Plasterers’ International Asso- 
ciation to affiliate with the Building Trades Department was 
discussed. 

President Gompers reported that he was in conference for 
two hours with President Short and Secretary-Treasurer 
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Spencer of the Building Trades Department, and President 
McGivern and five other executive officers of the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Union, and that the conference was 
resumed by these representatives and was in session at the time 
he reported on the matter. 

Later Secretary Spencer appeared before the E. C. and re- 
quested that action be taken on the matter. 

President Gompers was directed to prepare a letter covering 
the subject. He thereafter submitted the following letter, 
which was approved by the E. C.: 

WasarncTon, D. C., Sepiember 23, 1013 
Mr. Wi11aM J. Spencer, Secretary, Building Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., Ouray Building, City. 

_ Dear Sir anp Brotuer: The E. C. of the A. F. of L. having 
in mind the fact that the Operative Plasterers’ Internationa! 
Association of the United States and Canada is not now part of 
the Building Trades Department, and that unless that organiza- 
tion's affiliation to the Department is resumed, its affiliation to 
the A. F. of L. must cease, and conscious of ‘the causes which 
have brought about the estrangement of the Plasterers from 
your Department, we deem it our duty to call to your atten- 
tion the following fact and suggestion: 

In view of the fact that the decisions complained of by the 
Plasterers as rendered by the Building Trades Department or 
its officers in the past were reported to the convention of the 
Building Trades Department at a time when the Plasterers 
were not in attendance, and therefore did not take part in the 
discussion or the determination of the convention thereon, the 
E. C. of the A. F. of L. deems it to be the duty of the officers 
of the Building Trades Department to recommend that the 
Operative Plasterers’ International Association be readmitted 
to the Department with the understanding that the decisions 
above referred to and rendered in the cases of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and San Francisco, Cal., be reopened and that the same may 
have full consideration and determination at the Seattle Con- 
vention of the Department, November, 1913, where and when 
the Plasterers may have the full opportunity to take part in 
the discussion and determination of the questions at issue. 

Sincerely hoping that the above may receive your favorable 
consideration, and which I transmit to you by order of the E. C., 
I am, with best wishes, fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERs, 
President, A. F. of L 


Secretary Spencer of the Building Trades Department later 
advised the E. C. that the officers of the Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union had taken steps for its reinstatement into the De- 
partment and that the subject is now being considered by the 
Executive Council thereof. 


In pursuance of instructions of the last meeting of the E. C., 
which, after discussion, was deferred for further discussion and 
action, President Gompers submitted a report on the subject 
of minimum wage legislation. 


The communication from the International Congress for 
Diseases of Occupation in regard to an exhibition being planned 
in connection with the congress, and asking the Federation to 
place at the disposal of the congress any material for the pur- 
poses of this exhibition, was referred to President Gompers. 


At the request of the Building Trades Department conven- 
tion a conference was held between the officers of the Depart- 
ment and the E. C. to devise a more equitable method of voting 
in the Department conventions. After considerable discussion, 
it was decided that in the report of the E. C. to the Seattle Con- 
vention it be recommended that the Seattle Convention recom- 
mend to the Building Trades Department that organizations 
having seven or more delegates on a roll-call, that each dele- 
gate from such organization shall be entitled to two votes, and 
in connection with this it be further recommended that it shall 
require one-fourth of the delegates present to order a roll-call. 


On the matter of the jurisdiction dispute between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners in regard to the erection of machinery, 
it was reported that a conference would be held between repre- 
sentatives of both organizations. 


President McNulty of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers advised that the twelfth convention of that 
brotherhood voted to thank the A. F. of L. and its departments 
for the support rendered that organization. 

On the matter of Secretary Morrison's communication to the 
New York Central Federated Union notifying that body that 
the Printing Pressmen's locals of New York that are not in 
good standing with the International Union should be unseated 
until such time as they are reinstated in the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, it was decided that the A. F. of L. 
constitution be enforced. 
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On the matter of the instructions of Secretary Morrison to 
the New York Central Federated Union that the Atlantic Sea- 
men’s Union is not connected with the Seamen’s International 
Union, and therefore not entitled to representation in the New 
York Central Federated Union, it was decided that the A. F. 
of L. constitution be enforced. : 

The application of the Lastmakers’ Union No. 14375, of 
Lynn, Mass., for extension of jurisdiction as enumerated was 


granted. 


The issuance of charter to the United Felt, Panama, and 
Straw Hat Trimmers and Operators’ Union of New York City 
was ordered unless the United Hatters issues to them a charter. 

It was decided that the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths over blacksmith work in the auto- 
mobile industry be not interfered with. 

The contention of the Carpenters’ Local Union of Oakland in 
regard to their refusal to pay dues to the Oakland (Cal.) Central 
Labor Council for the period during which the charter of the 
Central Body stood revoked for refusing to enforce the con- 
stitution of the A. F. of L., was upheld. 

The application of the United Association of Plumbers for 
change of title to the United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada was approved. 

Charters were ordered to be issued to the Newsboys’ Union 
of Vancouver, B. C., and to the Newsboys’ Union of Chicago, 
Til. 


In the jurisdiction controversy between the Amalgamated 
Glass Workers’ International Association and the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers relative to putty 
glaziers, the E. C. declined to reopen the decision rendered in 
1903, which gave putty glazing to the Brotherhood of Painters, 
except so far as that decision was modified by the decision 
rendered at the June, 1911, meeting of the E. C., which is as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That President Gompers communicate with the 
officers of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of America to the effect that the decision rendered by 
the E. C. at the meeting held September, 1903, conceding that 
putty glazing comes under the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, does not 
include the setting of art glass, jurisdiction over which belongs 
to the Amalgamated Glass Workers’ International Associa- 
tion.” 

In considering the wage-scale of the Flour and Cereal Mill 
Employes’ Local, No. 14039, of Lethbridge, Alberta, the E. C. 
directed that correspondence be continued with the local to 
assist it in regard to the scale. 

Two weeks’ additional strike benefits were granted to Jour- 
neymen Sailmakers’ Union No. 12751, of Gloucester, Mass. 

The joint wage-scale of the United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
No. 11016, and the United Neckwear Cutters No. 6939, of New 
York City was endorsed. 

Walter MacArthur who addressed the convention of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers in San Francisco on 
behalf of the A. F. of L. to extend to that organization an invita- 
tion to affiliate with the A. F. of L. submitted a report which 
was received and approved. 

The communication from O. Partelow, Secretary of the 
Montana State Federation of Labor, inviting the E. C. to stop 
off at least one day in Butte on their way to the Seattle Con- 
vention, was considered. Vice-President Mitchel and Treasurer 
Lennon will endeavor to accept; the other members of the E. C. 
will travel by different routes and pass through Butte on differ- 
ent dates 

A communication was received from the Association of 
General Legal Protection, Local Branch of Gorz, Kustenland, 
Austria, in regard to financial assistance 

The matter of erecting an office building for the A. F. of L. 
was deferred until after the Seattle Convention 

On the proposition of issuing a weekly paper and consolidating 
the Weekly News Letter with the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST it 
was decided that the E. C. repeat the report to the Seattle Con- 
vention on this subject which was made to the Rochester Con- 
vention. 

A communication was received from Joseph Proebstle, 
Secretary of the International Union of United Brewery Work- 
men, asking the following questions 


“First, to inform me if the A. F. of L. is intending to hold the 
Soft Drink Bottlers, who are bottling soft drinks exclusively 
as a Federal Labor Union. ; 

“Second, what does the A. F. of L. intend to do with those 
shops in which beer and soft drinks are bottled jointly.” 

_ It was decided that until the matter has been further con. 
sidered and otherwise decided, the A. F.of L. will retain juris. 
diction over soft drink bottlers. 

Action on the claim of jurisdiction of the Piano and Organ 
Workers’ International Union over the Aeolian Workers’ Union 
of Meriden, Conn., was deferred. 

On the protest of the United Garment Workers against the 
action of the recent convention of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union in changing the name and jurisdiction of their organiza- 
tion, it was decided that conference be held at Seattle, during 
the A. F. of L. convention between the representatives of the 
Garment Workers and Tailors. , 

The request of the Georgia Federation of Labor for an or- 
ganizer for Georgia was referred to President Gompers to do 
what he can in the matter. 

On the appeal of the Central Labor Council of Seattle, 
Wash., from the action of Secretary Morrison in compelling 
the central body to seat the local of Electrical Workers con- 
nected with the affiliated brotherhood it was decided that appeal 
be noted to the Seattle Convention. 

President Gompers and Secretary Morrison were directed to 
arrange to have the A. F. of L. represented at the Label Trades 
Department convention. 

Replying to a telegram from S. C. Hogan, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Marble Workers, the E. C. directed the 
following telegram to be sent: 

Your telegram received while E. C., A. F. of L. in session. 
Officers of Building Trades Department were invited participate 
in discussion of the situation, and by direction of both the A. F. 
of L., and the Building Trades Department, you and all whom 
it may concern are informed that jurisdiction to set marble is 
claimed by and conceded to the Marble Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association and to no other. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
WILuiaM J. SPENCER, 

Secy-Treas., Building Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 

The E. C. began its session Monday morning September 22, 
and adjourned Saturday afternoon, meeting also three nights 
during the week. 

During the session a number of questions were discussed 
affecting the rights, interests, and welfare of the working people. 
This abstract of the minutes deals with subjects more or less of 
a controversial character and is published particularly for the 
interests of those whom it primarily affects. A comprehensive 
report will be made to the Seattle Convention. 

The E. C. will next meet at 8 o'clock p. m., Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, at Hotel Richmond, Seattle, Wash. 


Financial Statement 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of September, 1913. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.). 

Balance on hand August 31, 1913............ $86,344 20 

p 3 x, a, m, j, 
13 2 
10 


~~, helene aaes ad : aay 
Trades council, Phoenix, Ariz, tax, july, "13, to 
and incl dec, 13 “ ue 
United labor congress, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
tax, may, '13, to and incl oct, '13 ted 
United laborers 13085, tax, aug, '13, $2; d f, 
$2; 1-c assess, 40c : Pieden a 
Iron and steel workers 14376, tax, j, j, "13, 
d 


Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, aug, ‘13, 
$4.25; df, $4.25; 1-c assess, 85¢.......... 
Federal labor 12968, tax, aug, "13, $1.10; df, 
$ ; l-c assess, 22c paas ‘ 
Gas workers 12740, tax, j, j, "13, $4.50; df, 
$4.50 Casein ents ince sh tsa abi arel ik oo 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, sept, '13, $3; 
df, $3; 1-c assess, 60c 
Ladies straw and felt 
aug, 13, $2; df 
United laborers 
RS ee 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 


made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tastee 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 





Leather handlers 14102, 1-c assess 

Federal labor 12644, tax, j, a, s, "13, $7.50; df. 

$7.50. ‘+e 

Crown, cork, and seal  eomennes 14204, tax, 

july, '13, $20; df, 

ae Tw Ts 4 helpers 14477, tax, june, "13, 
2< 

suas union vot N y A, tax, aug. "<= 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 

tax, aug, ‘13. 

Intl bro of teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, and 
helpers of A, tax, aug, ‘13, $336.36; I-c 

assess, $504.54 ematentedd s 

Intl seamens union of A, tax, j, a, "13, $213.33; 

l-c assess, $160 

Barber shop porters and — house employes 

11963 tax, june, 13, $1; df, $ 

Pole raisers ‘and electrical ciate 12491. tax, 

j, j, a, "13, $1.80; df, $1.80; 1-c assess, 12c 

Janitors prot 10367, tax, j, a, "13, $7.50; df, 

50; 1-c assess, 75c.. 


Bottle cainers 10535, tax, aug, '13, $2.25; ‘df, 
a : 
Park dept laborers 12435, tax, j. j, a, ‘13, ened 
df, 
Gas A aa 12369, tax, j. }. 13, $5. 50; df. 
$5.50 


Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, i. a, s, "13, 
$6.35; df, $6.35; 1-c assess, 45c.... 
rere a ‘labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, m, 


hermes laborers 11978, tax, july, 13, 40c; 
df, 40c; 1-c assess, 8c... 

Sewer and drain layers 14272, 1-c assess. . 
Central labor union, Watertown, Wis, tax, 
may, '13, to and incl oct, "13........... 
— cleaners 13024, tax, june, "13, 50c; d f, 


2. Federal labor 12908, tax, aug, "13, $6; df, $6; 


l-c assess, $1.20 = 
Federal labor 12709, tax, j, j, a, 13, $13.50; df, 
$13.50; sup, $2 Foe 
Federal labor 12756, tax, july, "13, $1.75; df, 
$1.75; sup. $1.50. 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, j, a, 13, $3.40; df, 
$3.40; sup, $3.85. 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, sept, "13, $16.75; df, $16.75; sup, $1 

Int! union of steam and operating engineers, 


sup , - t : 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, j, a, '13, $5; 
df, $5; sup, $5 


. Amal assn of strect and electric railway em 


ployes of A, tax, j, a, s, 

Central labor union, Jefferson City Mo, tax, 
3 a, a “83 , 

Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, on, m, j, j, "13 

as prot 12943, tax, j, a, , $1.50; df, 

1.50 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax. aug, ‘13, 65c; 
df, 65c; 1-c assess, 13c 

Tobacco cuigpurs 11939, tax, aug, °13, $2.50; 
df, 

nodieie, prot 13156, tax, aug, '13, 60c; d f, 
60c 


Tuck pointers 10384, tax, aug, '13, $3; df, $3 

Chicago technical wer 14208, tax, j, j, a, "13, 
$2.50; df, $2.50 

United laborers 14379, tax, sept, "13, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, 50c.. 

Federal labor 11587, tax, j, a, "13, $3; df, $3 


. Steel plate transferrers assn of A, 1-c assess 


Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, j, a, ‘13, $8; 
l-c assess, $6. 
Railroad rin: and laborers 12524, tax, j,a 
13, $4; df, $4 
oe. 1. prot assn 14240, tax. j, a, s, "13, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05; 1-c assess, 10c 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 11773, l-c assess 
Gas workers 14155, tax, j, j, a, "13, $1.05. df, 
$1.05... 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, tax 
a, s, 13, $2; df, $2; 1-c assess, 20c 
Chicago ow reporters federation 14171, tax, 
j,i,a. $1.05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess, 7c 
‘Irades hot, Bradford, Pa, tax, a, m, j, ‘13 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, ompt, "13, $5; df, $5; 
l-c assess, $1 
Jewelry workers 14447, 1 -c assess 
Metropolitan park dept laborers 14223, tax, 
aug, '13, $2; df, $2 
American bro of slate workers, ‘tax ij. a, "13.. 
Journeymen barbers intl union of A, 1-c assess. 
Suspendermakers union 10342, sup Fuel 
Housemovers union 14127, tax, . @& & tm 
$3.75; df, $3.75; sup, 50c. . (onueeeee 
United garment workers of A, sup : 
Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas mains 
14318, tax, june, '13, $5; df, $5 
Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, aug, 13. 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 
sept, "13 
Glass hottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 
tax, aug, hod 
Boot and shoe workers union. tax, | 
a Py ay union, tax, ty "13, $38: 79, 
1-c assess, $572.6 
Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, a, m, j 
-¥ 


Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, m, j, i. "13 

Central labor union, Willimantic, Conn. tax, 
j. j,a, “1: . ‘ 

Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, aug, 
"13, $2.25; df, $2.25; 1-c assess, 45c 

ee labor 12362, tax, sept, ‘13, $3.50; df, 


$5. 
Federal labor 12901, tax, ‘july, , $6.50; df, 
$6.5 


Mineral water workers 12674, tax, aug, 
75: df, $5.75. 

Hair spinners union 10399, oan. oct, '13, $6.75; 
df, $6.75; 1-c assess, $1.3 

Sewer laborers 14078, tax, a 13, 60c; df, 60c; 
1-c assess, | 2c ws 

Watch case engrav ersi4347, a assess, 

Federal labor 11643, tax, j, "13 » $2. 60; df, 
$2.60; I-c assess, 26c 

Suspender workers 11251, tax, s,o, n, "13, } $l. 20; 
df, $1.20; sup, $5... .. 

Necktiemakers t 2655, sup 
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Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quality, 
made from care- 
fully selected high- 
grade cocoa beans, 
skilfully blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect mechanical 
process, without 
the use of chemi- 
cals or dyes. It 
contains no added 
potash, possesses a delicious natural 
flavor, and is of great food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 





5. Pearl button workers 14535, tax, aug, "13, $1.35 
df, $1.35; sup, 50c 
Egg lighters and breakers 13006, tax, aug, °13 
$2.50; df, $2.50; sup, $1 
Central labor union, Cape Girardeau, Mo, su 
Punch press operators 14380, tax, aug, 
$4; df, $4. 


Pion workers prot 6888, tax, j, a, s, 
$1.50; df, $1.50; 1-c assess, 10c. 

Federal labor 12953, tax, sept, ‘13, $6.05; 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14429, ‘tax, < ‘ij, 
13, $1; df, $1; 1-c assess, 10c. 

Horse pail makers 10953, tax, aug, "13, $3.10; 
df, $3.10; 1-c assess, 62c 

paniiionsh 1 e hers, and ‘assistants, 
12646, tax, sept, ’ 4; df, $4 

‘Trades assem, Ft verthe Tex, tax, m, ji, : 

Union county trades council, Blizabcth, N . 
tax, may, '13, to and incl oct, 

Trades and labor assem, Alton, Ill, tax, apr, 
’13, to and incl sept, '13 

Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, a, m, j, 
"13 

Flour and cereal = employes 13210, tax, 
sept, '13, 70c; df, 7€ 

Vacuum bottle and ‘apparatus glass blowers 
14201, tax, oct, 13, $3; d f, $3 

ee ox labor 13056, tax, + july, 13, $2.35; d f, 


namie federation of musicians, tax, sept, 
"13 


United bro of carpe nters and joiners of A, tax, 
july, '13 

Intl bro of electrical eee tax, ay. ; 
$167.04; 1-c assess, $250.5 

Household workers 14556, a sept, "13, $1; 


Bevator conductors oe Bs Nee 11959, tax, 
"13 ,$27.50; df, 50 
Federal labor 12648, wh oa. 13, $1.75; 


$1.75; 1-c assess, 35c 


" Federal labor 12648, sup 


School caretakers 14362, tax, sept, acct oct, 13, 
$1.35; df, $1.35; 1-c assess, 20c 

Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup 

City firemens 14546, sup 

School caretakers 14362, sup 

R W Curbow, Savannah, Ga, sup 

Tobacco strippers 9608, 1-c assess 

Trades council, Sesser, Ill, sup 

Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, aug, °13, $7.50; 
d 7 $7. 50 

Trades and labor assem, Gepeans, Til, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, 3. 

Central labor union, Pitteton, Pa, may, 
and incl oct, 

Central trades and labor council, Rochester, 
N Y, tax, may, '13, to and incl oct, 13. 

Trades and labor assem, Shawnee, Okla, ‘tax, 
may, 13, to and incl apr, ’14 

Central labor union, West — Beach, Fla, 
tax, may, '13, to and incl oct, ’ 

Blue grass federation of labor, pede and 
vicinity, Ky, sup 

Silver Bow trades and labor council, Butte, 
Mont, tax, may, "13, to and incl oct, "13 

Montana state federation of labor, tax, aug, 
"13, to and incl j yn "lt 

Federal labor 8227, tax, j, a, "13, $1. 20; 


Federal labor 8203, tax, aug, 
me ok potters 8302, tax, j, a, s, 13, $7. 05; 
f, $7 05; 1-c assess, 7€ 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware asus 10943, 
tax, sept, "13, $14.90; df, $14.9 
Federal labor 7087, tax, ae "13, "55: 10; df, 
$5.10; .1-c assess, $1.0 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, sept, '13, $1.35; 
df, $1.35; 1-c assess, 3 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, j, i.’ 
United neckwear — 6939, tax, aug, 
$10.50; df, $10 
Federal labor 13953. _o assess. 
Federal labor 14179, tax, sept, 13, 90c; df, 90c 
Highway dept laborers 14125, l-c assess 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, aug, '13, $2.55; 
$2.55; 1-c assess, 5lc 
Federal labor 12692, tax, sept, 
25. 


Acetylene welding 14448, tax, aug, °13, 55c; 


f, $3.30 
Laborers "prot 14106, tax, m, j, j, "13, $1.50; 
‘ 50 
Central trades council, Marysville, Cal, 


j, i, a, erry 
— workers 8145, tax, j, a, s, "13, $3; 


mi - warehouse - ean 14540, tax, aug, 
$1. 85; df, $1.8 

Telephone oper ay 11498, tax, j, a, s, 
$1.50; df, $1.50. 

Intl printing pressmens t union, tax, j, a, s, 

380; 1l-c assess, $190 

Journeymen tailors union of A, l-c assess... . 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, sept, 
13, $6; df, $6; sup, $1 

Central labor union, Rome, Ga, sup 

Federal lahor 8060, tax, sept, ’13, Pea. 15; 
$4.15; sup, 50c 

Garbage collectors 14452, a 

Ice and cold storage workers 14519, tax, aug, 
"13, $1; df, $1; 1-c assess, 20c 

Ice and cold storage workers 14519, sup 


- Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhangers 


of A, tax, aug, "13 
White rats actors union of A, tax, sept, °13.... 
Metal polishers, bufiers, platers, brass and silver 
workers union of N A, l-c assess... .. , 
Nat! bro of operative potters, tax, j, a, s, °, "13 
_—e conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
"13, $7.50; df, $7.50; 1-c assess, $1.50 
weldiieens 10982, tax, feb, '13, to and incl 
july, 13, $4.20; df, $4.20; 1-c assess, 28c.. 
Federal labor 12776, tax, aug, "13, $11.20; df, 

1 


Gold beaters 12899, tax, aug, "13, $3.90; df, 
$3.90; 1-c assess, 7 
Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, aug, "13, 


s+ 8 8 


$8 88 8 


3s 
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May we send 
you this free 
book about 
your children’s 
reading 


? 


The publishers 
{ Collier's Week- 
have issued a 
« book contain- 
ng the advice of 
rr. Eliot ef Har- 
vard, the fameus 
jucator, on chil- 
ren’s reading. 
\ copy of it will be sent free by mail, without obligation, to every 
arent who is a reader of the American Federationist. 
To get this wonderful and valuable little booklet free, merely clip 
is coupon, 


Coupon) A. F, 11-13 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 
416 West Thirteenth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Without obligation of any kind on my part, you 
may mail me your free booklet about my childrén’s 
reading. 











df, $1 
Federal labor 14533, tax, aug, '13, 90c; df, 90c 
Ww otchenens 13130, tax, sept, "13, $2.50; d f, 


tax, a, m, j, ‘1 
Window washers 12865, tax, sept, '13, $2; 
? 


Agricultural 14522, l-c assess...........+.+++ 

Agricultural 14536, —- 

Agricultural 14473, l-c 

Womens prot 14406, I-c assess 

Agricultural workers 14405, 1-c assess 

Park employes 14388, sup 

——— makers 9560, tax, aug, "13, $7. 50; 

df, $7.50; sup, $16 

Intl longshoremens assn 815, sup 

Flour and cercal mill employes 14093, tax, sept, 
’13, acct oct, 13, 75c; df, 75c; 1-c assess, 10c 

Rubber workers 14509, tax, aug, "13, $9.50; 
df, $9.50; sup, $1.50 

Intl molders union of N A, tax, j, a, 8, 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, a, s, | 

Central labor unien, South Omaha, Nebr. ‘tax, 
m, j, j, "13 

comteatk labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, may, '13, to 
and me Nan "13 2 book 

Stenographers, typewriters, eepers, 
pe ren an apa tax, aug, "13, $1; df, $1; 
l-c assess, 20c 

Federal labor 12985, tax, sept, 
$2 


Sewer = decane tax, on "13, $3; af, $3.. 
Shoe polish and dressing workers 14329, tax, 
j, a, s, 13, $1.05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess, 7c. 
Federal labor 12367, tax, sept, "13, $1; df, $1. 
Cee portrait aes 14286, tax, sept, 

$2.50: df, $2.5 +e 

Saw * rot assn 14284, tax, aug, "43, 

$2.10; df, $2.10; l-c assess, 42c.......... 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, $2; d f,°S2 

Labor council, Kern county, Cal, tax, j, a, s, '13 

Railread ee 14499, tax, j, a, "13, $7. ; 
df, $7.3) 


361—4 


10. Massachusetts state fed of labor, tax, nov, '13, 


to and incl oct, 14 

Elevator conductors and starters 14528, tax, 
sept, '13, $2; df, $2; sup, $ 

Photograph workers 14500, te. aug, '13, $1.50; 
df, $1.50; 1-c assess, 30c. 

Photograph ‘workers 14500, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14427, tax, sept, 
"13, $1.10; df, $1.10; 1-c assess, Rega 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14427, sup. 

Horse nail makers 9656, sup....... Ras 

Neckwear workers 14350, sup 

eee | flint glass workers union, tax, aug, 
1 oe 


. Federal labor 14538, sup. 


Trades and labor congress, Dubuque, Iowa, sup 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, aug, : 
United hatters of N A, tax, ee*, | 
United garment workers of A, l-c assess... ... 
Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, j, a, 13, 
.92; 1-c assess, Toe 
Fur floor workers 13196, tax, ‘m, i. "13, $36.75; 
-. Bee : 
“3 dressers 13185, tax, m, j, 13, $28. 25: df, 


me workers 12282, tax, sept, 13, 50c; 
df, 50c. 


Live poultry workers. 14542 tax, aug, 13, $20: 
» $20. 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13227 , tax, sept, 
"13, 40c; df, 40c; 1-c assess, 8c hate 
Federal labor 14538, tax, aug, °13, 75c; df, 75c 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, s, o, '13, $2.80; df, $2.80 ‘ “ 
Basketmakers prot 4353, tax, aug, "13, $13.50; 
d f, $13.50 eas 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, s, o, "43, $1.50; 
df, $1.50 ; 
Federal labor 12102, tax, sept, 13, $5; df, $5 
Soft rubber workers 14418, tax, aug, '13, $14. 35; 
df, $14.35. 
Trades and labor assem, "Muscatine, lewa, tax, 
j, a, s, 
Trades and a council, Red Wing, Minn, 


tal FS 
= labor ana Semerville, Mass, tax, j, j, 


one and labor assem, Centerville, lowa, tax, 
m, a, m, ‘ 
Laborers prot 14434, tax, a, s, "13, $2; df, $2.. 
Janitors prot 14524, tax, sept, 13, 75c; df, 75¢ 
"oa seed workers intl union of N A, tax, j, a, '13 
et labor 12552, tax, aug, 13, $2.50; df, 


b ound labor unien, Lancaster, N Y, tax, m, 


j, j, "13 

Amal assn of iron, steel, and tin workers, tax, 
j,a,s ‘13 

Intl union pavers rammermen flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, tax, a, s, '13. 

Intl hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
union of A, tax, j, a, s, 

Intl hodcarriers, buildi 





Tunnel and subway constructors inti union ef 
N A, tax, j, a, s,’ 
Arkansas state fed of labor, tax, oct, 13, to and 


incl opt. 14 
oe labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, a, m, j, 


Central labor union, Mt Vernon, N Y, tax, sept, 
"13, to and incl feb, '14 

Watch case . or we 14347, tax, aug, ’ 
$2.65; df, $2. 

Central labor ery San Joaquin county 
Seanere. Cal, tax, may, °13, to and incl 
oct, 


Ctip porters 14521, tax, j, a, '13, $20; df, $20. 

Navy yard clerks and diraftsmens assn 12327, 
tax, aug, "13, $7.70; df, $7.7 

Glass dow Hi 12588, tax, sept, 13, 55c; df, 55c 

or Sie prot 12353, tax, sept, "13, $2.15; 

Flour and cereal mili employes 13206, tax, sept, 
"13, $1; df, $1; 1-c assess, 2 

Federal labor 8620, tax, sept, "13, "3Se; df, 35c 

ube miners 14343, tax, aug, '13, $1.75; d f, 
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OR WD Ges oo cccstcsascsiacess 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, N Y, 
tax, may, '13, to and incl oct, 
Central labor union, Norfolk and vicinity, Va, 
tax, apr, '13, to and incl sept, 
American flint glass workers union, tax, sept, 


Florists and nursery employ es 14134, tax, sept, 
13, $1; df, $1; sup, 48c 

Quarry Ed intl union of N A, sup.... 

Building a dept, A F of L, W ashington, 
PE ME cece ves ssuier ounce secsance 


. The enter of railroad telegraphers, tax, j, a, s, 
2. 


Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, aug, '13.. 
United powder and high nye workers of A, 

tax, j, a, Ss, > 
Stove mounters intl union, tax, 4, aS, "13 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, j, j, 13 
Intl bro of composition roofers, damp ‘and 
waterproof workers, tax, j, a, s, 13 
Natl assn of machine printers and color mixers 
of US tax, a, s, 0, 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of US 
and Can, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, "13, $216; l-c 
assess, $54. 
Louisiana state fed of labor, tax, j, a, s, 
Lastmakers 14375, l-c assess 
Ceramic, mosaic, and enc austic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, tax, a, s, $37 > 
assess, $28.. 
American soc iety ‘of ple ate engr avers 9003, tax, 
sept, 13, $1.50; df, $1.5 
United laborers 14190, tax, a df, 
$2.70; l-c assess, 54c.. 

Central trades and labor council, Parkersburg, 
W Va, tax, j, a, s, ‘1: 
Trades and labor assem, 

jan, '13, to and incl dec, 


13 


"13, $2.70; 


, Fargo, N Dak, tax, 





Beemeyes 14055, tax, j, 13, ‘$1. 50; df, 
Ls ods neeeeden sve ss eengeess nee» 
managpestinns typewriters, ’ bookkeepers, and 
assist = prot 11597, tax, j, a, s, 13, $4.50; 
df, ‘ 
te swe 14167, tax, sept, ~ 3 $2.50: d f, 
Ss Cac ewnetpan és aE EP EE 
Feteral labor 7241, tax, sept, "13, 70c; df 70c 
Federal labor 8279, tax, j, a, "13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; 1-c assess, 25c...... 
Flour and cereal x see es 14057, tax, ‘sept, 
13, $1.45; df, 
Meter workers 14502, — sept, "13, $1. 60; d f, 
0 Eyre errr ys mn 
Mosaic granite terraza ‘Jay .? and ‘helpers 
14534, tax, aug, 13, $1: df, ch ennen 
Agricultural workers 14458, l-c assess ‘ 
Tobacco strippers 12 tax, aug, "13, 50c; 


df, 50c; 1-c assess, toe 

U nited bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
a, S, 

Intl union be steam and operating engineers, 


tax, j, "13 - 
Hair spinners 14543, tax, a, s, 13, $1.65: df, 
$1.65 : . 
Intl bro of cor nposition roofers, damp and 


waterproof workers, sup 
Intl bro of composition roofers, 
waterproof workers, I-c assess 
Gas workers 14402, tax, aug, °13, 
$1.15; sup 50c 
General house and window cleaners 14526 tax, 
j. a, s, "13, $2.10; df, $2.10; sup, $2.50 
Iron and steel workers 14464, sup 
Horse nail makers 10953, sup 


damp and 


$1.15; df, 


Flour and cereal mill packers 14520, tax, aug, 
"13, $3.75; df, $3.75; sup, 50c 

Int! seamens union of A, tax, sept, '13 

Western federation of miners, tax, j, a, s, '13, 
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15. 


fi... eee eee 
United mine workers of A, tax, aug, '13....... 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of N 
A, tax, a, s, 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, a,s,'13.... 
Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, tax, 
Sy Re eis eo eae 
Women Sygaciee 14412, tax, aug, ’ : 
df, $2. 
om a aaa aia 14139, tax, aug, '13, $1.50; 
, $1.50 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, sept, ’13 
Vermont state federation of labor, tax, may, 
13, to and incl oct, '1: 
New Hampshire state fed of laber, tax, oct, "13, 
to and incl sept, ’ 
Federation of labor, Cedar partie, Iowa, tax, 
may, ’13, to and incl dec, 13 


Elevator operators and nee 14215, tax, j, a, 
, & , * Seppe ee aap: 
Bootblacks S pes 11623, tax, j, a, s, '13, $2.55; 


_< ) ee eedepemceas < 


me. tet custodians 13152, tax, sept, ‘13, 
$2.20; df, $2.20; 1-c assess, 44c.. ’ 
E nameling LE at 14472, tax, , aus, "13, 
d f, $8.75; 1-c assess, $1.7: 
Stenographers, bookkeepers, 


al office assist- 


ants assn 14491, tax, a, s, "13, $2.50; d f, 
cs ST ee eee 
Iron and steel caer 14413, tax, aug, °13, 


l-c assess, 27c... 
3, tax, sept, "13, $2; df, 


$1.35; df, $1.3 
— tenders saa 






Betce: banner, regalia, ‘button, and 
workers 14065, tax, j, a, s, 13, $5.25; 
$5.25; l-c assess, 35c....... 

Laborers prot 14483, tax, sept, '13, $2; df, $2 

City employes 12875, tax, sept, '13, 5 
50c; 1-c assess, 10c 

Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14436, ‘tax, 
sept, 13, $1.10; df, $1.10; sup, 3c 

ee prot $249, tax, aug, "13, $2 50; 

50 


Laborers prot 8249, l-c assess 

Central labor council, Portland, ‘Oreg, tax, may, 
"13, to and incl oct, '13. 

Central labor union, ‘Ashev ille, NC 
"13, to and inci dec, ’13. 

Central labor union, mealiad: Me, 
12, to and incl oct, ’13 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, 1-c ass 

Egg inspectors 13006, tax, sept, 13, $3: d i 

File workers 14276, tax, aug, = $2; 
1- -¢ assess, 40c. 


tax, may, 


Tides ail labor assem, Chicago Heights, Ill, 
tax, j, a,.s, 





ary ok: workers 14407, tax, aug, "13, $1.25; 
tins sii th tod nk tiers 1: chs hl sein marie 
Federal cer 14246, tax, aug, 13, $1.85; d f, 

nt OG, NO, goo. cc tiene wees 
Federal labor 12631, sess... sarmcnen 
Federal labor 11796, tax, a, s, '13, $4.60; df, 

et ne aro ot ee an eh a 
Peder = labor 8217, t tax, sept, "13, $2.50; df, 


Federal labor 7479, tax, ‘sept, "13, $3.50; df, 
$3.5 l-c assess, 70c . 





Fe ry +] ‘al »or 11478, tax, sept, 13, $2.50; df, 
2.50; 1-c assess, 44c Mtoe Oe : 
Federal labor 12696, tax, a, s, °13, $1.50: d f, 
ees Be COUR BOE oc ac cccedcacess A 
eK labor 8306, tax, aug, "13, $1.75; df 
1.75; l-c assess, 35c ee < 
Federal labor 14365, tax, ‘sept, 13, $3.85; df, 


$3.85; l-c assess, 77c.......... 
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GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
NED. Send model or sketch for free report as 
acentability. Send for finest publications ever issued 


fer ave distribution “HOW TO ri TAIN A PATENT,” with 100 MECHANICAL 
NTS illustrated and described, and “WHAT TO INVENT,” containing valuable 
List ra EINVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS (iniscdtreein "WORLD'S PROGHESS.” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 724-726 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 














- eid labor 10128, tax, sept, "13, $1.35; d f, he I io os eines ends ete eedekteieas $33 00 

DM tn cendhdhebiaksnabsetebnines $2 70 Elastic goring weavers amal assn of the U S, 

Stone reas rae 13093, tax, sept, '13, $2. 50; tax, a, s, o, '13, $1.50; 1-c assess, 60c....... 210 
iG, SE I oon tacannscnedcavacos 5 50 Central labor union, Shenandoah, Pa, tax, 
Axemakers 14228, tax, aug, "13, 65c; df, 65c; aug, "13, to and incl jan, "14............... 5 00 

CR Sicdadincnn cuca Dehndancckeesenocenn 1 80 lafiens — fed of labor, tax, july, '13, to and 
Suspender trimming makers 14539, tax, aug, Pt Si titel san sb aiedna tian anktee 5 00 

, &§ 2 + CO. eee 3 00 Iowa state fed of labor, tax, may, "13, to and 
Music engravers 11809 tax, aug, "13, $1.75; | REO Ree AR ISS pata: 10 00 

GE ee PO Ik cc cccccencenscce 3 85 Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, j, a, s, "13, $1.50; Mont, tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '13..... 5 00 

Oe, ee i iin yen v0ws4ecksanwiens 3 50 Paper bag workers 11757, tax, s, o, '13, $1.30; 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers natl es eee SG ONNIE, BOR. cn ccicccsccscses 2 73 
union, tax, j, &, S, ‘13... 2.2... eeeeeeeees 6 20 Egg inspectors 11254, tax, sept, '13, $13.30; 
Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, may, | Tre 26 60 

NS I nck cacamentsetcnes 5 00 Smoking pipe a 14488, tax, aug, ‘13, 

— al laborers 14466 tax, j, a, "13, $1.20; I A a a ni eens orice kaa ae 12 50 
f, $1.20 TMi aibicveseeeteEhes seas aneeees 2 40 Soda and LY = y water patties 10333, tax, 
et of. marble workers, tax, j, a, s, "13. 64 00 TR EF ORR Raa 00 
Hard rubber workers 14395, tax, Jak "13, 50c; Fish splitters and ‘handlers’ M42 70, tax, aug, "13, 
ES ee pee re 1 00 J Ste *° eee 16 30 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, a, "13, $1; df, $1.. 2 00 Bookkeepers, stenographers, and assistants 
Intl union of shingle weavers, saw mill workers, SMD cnn nc aenenmhaheeddakdonn 80 

and woodsmen, tax, j a,s, "13............. 100 00 Janitors prot 14166, tax, aug, 13, 35e; af, 35c¢ 70 

— nail makers 7073, tax, j, j, "13, $4.10; Horse nail workers 7180, tax, sept, '13, $4; df, 

df, $4.10; l-c assess, 41¢ hab hineee bees Oo — Ee See eee hnoghenéucdes 8 00 
‘Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, j, a, s,'13.... 2 50 Federal labor 9993, tax, sept, "13, $1.40; df, 
Trades —_ Albia, Iowa, tax, july, ’ 13, to and I ce ore ohtn & tik nie igi dcattic he te enten dah ati a 2 80 

deen ei kateb edbarnens sate wee 5 00 Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, sept, "13 
Trades a Everett, Wash, tax, s, 0, n, 13 2 50 | REE eK pee ee cree 1 40 
Federal labor 13134, tax, j, j, 13, $2.50; df Tobacco strippers 12971, ‘tax, ‘sept, "13, $ 7.50; 

Dé cn eebcaanatenwehaiesnen owen 5 00 8 EE EL ES me a RI 15 00 
Federal labor 14253, tax, sept, 13, 40c; df, 80 Laborers prot 14106, tax, aug, 13, ‘50c; df, 50c 1 00 
Tho oe 12502, tax, j, a, ’13, $3.50 ‘Telephone operators 10795, tax, sept, '13, 55c; 

df, EE dace nen pusiase 7 35 ihibie tis. ee hs tt ain ake waren adeeaes 110 
ohaie + ne. 14173, tax, n, d, ’12 j, f, m, Umbrellamakers 14493, tax, aug, 13, $4.25; 

a, m, j, j, acct a, $3.40; df, $3.40.......... ee | | SRD Ab Ycrne ites: 8 50 
Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, a Fan 14336, tax 13, $1.10; d 'f, 

tax, may, "13, to and incl apr, ’14.......... re RL Cig ye Ke ie ee: 2 20 
Montreal trades and labor council, Montreal, oda beaters. 13013, tax, aug, ‘13, $2. 45; df 

Qusbes, Cam, Gam, at, 3, 3, *ES. «200 ccccccses 2 50 See Be OUNINE, BUD, oo o.0.c0ssnccssccr 5 40 
as workers 14405, tax, aug, 13, $1.15; nee dabor 14374, tax, aug, "13, $12 .20; df, 

i [} * SPR een 2 30 +i t6ientheneababahns ahddee 24 40 
PRD no workers 14522, l-c assess........ 40 Newsboys 10952, tax, sept, , $1 40; sup, 

Navy yard storemens 14460, tax, a, s, '13, $2; NP «5865456466 4s006bSdeetRes eeGk shane 2 75 

OG le Wh diene contenwese<nes tens 4 00 me. £E operators 14191, tax, ‘aug, "13, 40c; 

Cotten, yardmens 9143, tax, j, a, s, "13, $3.15 | ERC ON Rises cee aa 80 

BE, BBs De OU Gai cons 000 cccccreaes 6 72 Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, sup piel tie 50 
Oil workers "and ae 14479, tax, sept, "13, 18. Mechanics helpers 13077, tax, a, s, 13, $1. 20; 

FF OF 4 eer 210 GE, BE.2Oe EO OURO CDE... ccc cnccccccs 2 52 
New York state Tederation of labor, tax, may, Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, Fla, 

"Ea I, Bilin 6s kant dnccnncesds 10 00 tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, ’ . 5 00 
Lastmakers 13146, Re a, s, '13, $2.10; d f, Jefferson county trades and Naber assem, 

DE énathdhevaus sknncckes eeusanes ena 4 20 Steubenville and vicinity, Ohio, tax, may, 

U mked ladies 7 ween 14363, tax, aug. ’13, "13, to and incl oct, ’13 5 00 
= 8  < > SRR Ses ire . 2 50 Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, ‘dec, 

Railway shop a 14414, tax, aug, '13, 12, to and incl may, ’1: 5 00 

40c; df, @e; l-cassess 20c............%. 1 00 Madison fed of labor, Madison, Wis, tax, ‘may, 

Pipe layers 12917, tax, a, s, '13, $1.70; df, "13, to and incl apr, '14. . 10 00 
$1.70: sup, cote tcnhncntloCinihik os 3 80 Lastmakers 14375, tax, sept, "13, $10.05; df, 
— i. and tile roofers union of A, tax, j, a, See idee aint 20 10 
$8; assess, $6; sup, $7.65............. 21 65 Fetleraf labor 14291, tax, aug, '13, 80c;d f, 80c 1 60 
City firemens 14546, tax, aug, '13,-$3.50; df, Federal labor 14220, tax, j, a, s, "13, $1.05; df, 

LS <n 6 a oes baw aeeeten- den 8 20 Dc: ateetekckhenet eek baa wedi 2 10 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup cettighiteseet 16 00 eis workers 14494, tax, sept, "13, $1.45; 

Central labor union, Newport News, Va, sup.. Se = - II Nad bok cdehaaua wed mehcccws eae 2 90 
Garbage collectors 14452, tax, — 13, $8; House oe and movers 12314, oily: "13, to 

df, $8; sup, $1. cand ‘ 17 00 and incl dec, '13, $2.40; df, bs a hai 4 80 
Cement mill workers. 14501, ‘tax, aug, 13, $20; Federal labor 10185, tax, a 13. $1; df, $1; 

SRE ee ee a ae 40 00 bc anpeta, 200... ccccces 2 20 
Teachers federation 145 58, sup ETS es FA 10 00 Inti ladies garment workers union, tax, "july, 

Water pipe caulkers 10830, 1-c assess. . _ 50 ile v<'4 6:9 a0 keewee 571 33 
Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, 13, Intl bro of electrical workers of A, tax, a, s,'13.. 232 08 

$372.56; l-c assess, $93.14......... at 465 70 Intl bro of papermakers, tax, m, j, j, a, '13. 112 00 
United garment workers of A, tax, aug, 13... 434 54 Flour and cereal mili wpa es 14030, tax, ‘july, 

Operative plasterers intl assn of U S and Can, "13, 40; df, 40c. . 80 
tax, j, a, s, Tie: STE Bal SS he 360 00 Gy sum miners 14319, tax, aug, 13, $6.75; af, 

Tobacco workers intl: union, ‘tax, i >.) ae RR ESE eis is Ae 13 50 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, Wellman helpers 14559, i aoe e ed ai 10 00 
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Parquetry 


DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


» or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 






































20. 


18. Mechanics helpers 13077, sup........ 


Lamplighters 11943, tax, aug, 13, $5; d f, $5; 

l-c assess, $1... 
TLmenase BIDES, GU. 2 cc cccccccccccccccs 
Federal labor 14503, su 


City , SE DD. cbaecnseees dsaswace 

Federal laber 12985, sup................ 

Federal labor 14342, tax, sept, '13, $4; df, $4; 
Re ee eee 


. Curb cutters and setters 8373, l-c assess. ...... 


The chartered society of amal lace operatives of 
A, tax, aug, '13 
The commercial telegraphers union of A, tax, 
j, a, s,'13, $20; 1-c assess, $10. 
‘Trades and labor council, Tayler, Tex, sup... . . 
Jewelry workers 14560, sup. 
Womens prot 14080, tax, aug, 13, 70; df, 70c; 
PIN, 65 0 can 65-0 eck mokebeeeuee see 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, sept, 
"13, $1.50; df, $1.50 
Ohio state federation of labor, tax, nov, '13, 
ON =e ee 
Federal labor 8786, tax, sept, ’13, $1.75; d f, 
$1.7 Pe ta 06d tee 080 006005500 505040000000 


I 0 eit acl onan eiawahes whe 
Felieral vod 12968, tax, sept, ‘13, $1.50; d f, 
a a 2k desea a ns week aes ie 
Furniture handlers 12993, tax, j, a, 13, $5; 
IE i ao tn ond hae ata weeks eabaeen sii hence 
Fish skinners, trimmers. cutters, and pressmens 
14307, tax, aug, '13, $4.85; df, $4.85 
Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, m, j, j, 
"13 


Willapa harbor trades and labor council, Ray- 
mond, Wash, tax, s, 0, n, d,"13............. 
Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, sept, '13, 
| ree 
Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, july, '13, 
to and incl dec, "13... .. 
Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, tax, 
m, j,j,'13 
Spinners intl union, l-c assess................ 
Fish splitters and handlers 14270, sup......... 
Federal Lg 8769, tax, aug, ‘13, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 Did ineed ebdinsethee cad dees 
Federal = aad 12018, tax, aug, "13, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; 1-c assess, $1 
Federal iabor 12018, NS isthe tclntene dinette 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, a layers, 
bridge, and stone curb setters, su 
Machinists boilermakers row ibiacksmiths 
i, dndG as Raduadbenenees a4 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl union of 
A, tax, j, a, s,°13 
Inti bro of foundry employes, tax, sept, '13..... 
Cemetery employes 10634, tax, j, a, s, 13, 
$15.75; df, $15.75; l-c assess, $1 1.05 ae 
Bar pilots 13167, tax, m, j, j, "13, $3.30; d f, 
3.3 


Federal abe 12222, tax, m, j, j, a, s, 13, $5.95; 
ff See ete reE 
Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, tax, 
may, ’13, to and incl oct,’ 
Locomotive hostlers a! someon 11894, tax, 
out, "1S, SEBO OE, GESO. ... cccccceccccece 
Trades council, Pasco, Wash, tax, m, i, i,’ 13. 
Federal labor 13062, tax, sept, ’13, 50c f, 50c 
Milk aos employes 14137, ‘tax, sept, 
13, $1.10; df, $1.10 
Federal labor 12670, tax, sept, 13, $1.35; d f, 
$1.35 


et ey oe and typists assn 12755, tax, a, s, 
"13, $4.20; df, $4.20; 1-c assess, 50c 
Household workers assn 14439, tax, sept, "13, 
DR «chinerceapadedsenexias< 
Laborers prot union 12713, tax, sept, '13, 75c; 
CG crite eth cke sews ebedes tees taken 
Commercial portrait artists 14410, tax, aug, 
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No 
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23. 


- Lead, paint, 


ee 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, sept, '13, $1.50; 
Intl oh ae OR building and common laborers 

union of A, tax, acct oct, 
Household workers 14556, sup 
Federal labor 8584, tax, aug, 

sup, 50c. 


‘13, 70e;'4 1, 706: 
‘and varnishmakers and mixers 
14111, tax, a, s, '13, 80c; df, 80c...... 
Cay international union of N A, tax, sept, 
ow ERE, intl union of N A, tax, j, a, s, 13, 

aaa 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass and 
silver workers union of N A, tax, a,s,’13..... 


Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, tax, 
july, °13, to and incl dec, °13............0. 
Central trades council, Eldorado, Ark, tax, 


may, ’13, to and incl jan, '14............... 
Trades and labor council, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, tax, june, ’13, toandincl may, ’14 . 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspectors assn 


12912, tax, sept, "13, $3.30; d f, $3.30; I-c 
Ss trae tant Alot sete n hin iene eet ae 
Jewelry workers 14444, tax, sept, '13, 35c; d f, 
NG i davis = Sorc svar ot dao ain nk ices N-n Soc eien wo wisaina are 


Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 
intl union of A, tax, j, a, .. 3 
Trades and labor council, 


Niagara Falls,.N Y, 


tax, june, '13, to and incl r errr 
Trades and labor council, East Palestine, Ohio, 
tee, Peer ere ae 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 13188, tax, a, s, '13, $15; 
CL ie k'wivariss Agden bs chan sas éechnteeiee 


Furriers 14035, tax, aug, '13, $2.55; df, $2.55; 
I CEs a0 nica tet irdiein mat mina siete Ae 
ary labor 11587, tax, sept, '13, $1.50; d f, 
MN. ¢ edeccnshaneees ance 

Federal ‘labor 12424, tax, sept, '13, $1.10; d f, 
DP ct-¢c thecdht onbeeb ebenecank ese mas 
Federal labor 12794, tax, o, n, d, 13, $9; df, $9 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, j, a, 
13, $1.60; df, $1.60; 1-c assess, 16c 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, sept, '13, 


;df, 


Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, june, 


chair crass i638, tas je, is Sse. 
Federal labor 12792; tax, j, a, s, 13, $1.05; af, 
Ladies ‘as. and felt hat, ‘workers 12675, tax, 

aug, '13, $1.10; df, $1.1 
Central labor union, chiro Ill, tax, a, m, j, "13... 
Chemical workers 14471, tax, j, a, '13, $2; df, 

$2; l-c @amene, DOC... .. oc cccccccccceccccee 


7 
Federal labor 13048, tax, aug, 13, $3; df, $3. 
United laborers 13116, tax, aug, '13, $5.25; df, 
pas B-DOUNIER, BOGD. «occ ccccccessccscs 
Federal iabor 14523, gl a,s, 13, $3; df, $3.. 
Grist and meal workers 14438, tax, j, a, s, "13, 
$1.50; df, $1.50; l-c assess, 30c............ 
as ‘labor 14426, tax, aug, '13, $1.35; d f, 





Egg candlers 14562, sup 
United laborers ‘local 


14143, tax, 
$1.50; df, $1.50; sup, 50c 
bay ‘and labor council, 


sept, °13, 
, Bozeman, Mont, 
Flour and cereal n mili employes 13209, tax, sept, 
13, 60c; df, 60c; sup, 7 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13209, l-c assess 
Central trades and labor council, Lake Charles, 
La, sup 
Horse nail workers 7 180, sup. . 
United cloth, hat, and capmakers of N A, ‘tax, 
Rare rere 
Maine state federation of labor, tax, june, 13 
SE Ti o6-6nenkdsderenneesonus 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD’S STANDARD 


ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


STORES AND AGENTS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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w 


" a labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax, j, a, s, 


Gas cal =. = 9840, tax, sept, °13, 
$19.75; df, 75 
Cigar factory on wna Pa 11939, 
sept, 13, $2.50; df, 
te WT labor 14516, Ang a. "13, $1.15; df, 
15. me 


Seceesececesesesese ome 





183 ibe: workers 14395, l-c assess........ 
Contra Costa county central labor council, 
Point Richmond, Cal, tax, o, n, d, 13 


Iron and steel workers 14417, tax, a, s, °13, 
EE NA « ik cks'p dackadeadinen a o-stiee 
Federal labor 12750, tax, j, a, s, 13, $4.35; df, 
EE Ss nunc atgenns beunasakuke® 
tax, j. a, "13, $2.68 


Brushmakers int! union, 
l-c assess, $2.01... 
Brushmakers intl union, sup 


. Vacuum bottle and apparatus " glass blowers 


J rs eer 
Natl federation of post office clerks, ‘tax, ‘sept, 
"13 


‘Trades and labor council, Connellsville, Pa, sup 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, sept, '13 
Intl alliance billposters and billers of A, tax, 
j, a, 3, 
Intl stereot pers and elec troty, vl wm, tax, 
j, a, 13, $60. 25; 1-c assess, $4 
Patternmakers league of N A, = -< a a 
Intl typographical union, tax, sept, ’"13........ 
Operative plasterers intl assn of the U S and 
SI 6 bc 6swis basanauedimededae 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, may, "13, $490.73; 
SET Sree eee 
Intl union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, j, a, s,'13, $60; 1-c assess, 





New Jersey state fed of labor, tax, oct, 'i2, to 
and incl sept, 


Florida ag fed of labor, tax, jan, "13, to and 
SS Sree ere 
Washington ‘state fed of labor, tax, may, "13, to 
Perr Se 


Rhode Island state fed of labor, tax, jan, ’ 
to and incl dec, ’13 

Central labor union, Jasonville, Ind, tax, j, a. s, 
"13 


Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, tax, 
dec, ’13, to and incl nov, '14 

United neckwear makers 11016, tax, j, a, acct 
s,'13, $65; df, $65; 1-c assess, $6 

Federal labor 8533, tax, a, s, "13, $5.60; d f, 
$5.60. 


Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, sept, "13, $4; 
tM i c¢chtennkeckneo wen as hea ieheie 
Willow weavers 14344, tax, sept, '13, $8; df, 


Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, sept, '13, 
$2.25; df, $2.25. 
ne labor 12901, tax, a, s, 
Feteral labor 14381, tax, a, s,'13, 75c; d f, 75c; 
l-c assess, 10c.. 
Leather oe, 14102, 


"13, $12.20; af, 


tax, aug, 


Perr rth $3. 80: 


13, $1.25; df, 


Federal at 13136, tax, sept, ’ 
$1.25 


Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, sept, 
"13, $5; df, $5.. 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, sept, 

City firemens 14339, tax, sept, 


cencses ‘a3 68: di 00": 
"13, $1.25; df, 


$2 
2 
39 
5 


50 
50 
50 
00 
30 


50 
10 


50 


24. Central labor council, 


25. 





San Bernardino, Cal, 
tax, j, j, a,’ 
Centrai labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, june, 
, UO Sy See eae 
Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ill, tax, june, 
"13, to and incl nov, 13 
Federal laber 14374, 


l-c assess. 


2.8 
Federal labor 14548, tax, aug, ‘13, $1.50; df, 
8 SE FARE eer pees ee 


1 prot 14393, tax, aug, '13, $2.05; df, 
EE ON SE a in vn vntacnee eaten ¢ 
Trades L. labor council, Boise, Idaho, tax, 
et ne a ten c wiiine ok we ediacekien Oia 
Sugar b- Wned 10519, tax, sept, 13, $2.50; df, 
Th <¢ \enhiseded pedetsiteaenntninses o5 
Florists and nursery ‘employ es 14134, sup...... 
Federal labor 12648, tax, sept, '13, $1. BO: 


df, 

BO Bs GHP, Bee cccc ccs ras 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup........... i4eee 
Agricultural workers 14197, tax, j, j, a, "13, 
ke erie fe eS aaa 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup........ 
Intl longshoremens assn 279, sup . 


Agricultural workers 14197, POP OEE, ccccnes 
Agricultural —— 14473, tax, aug, ‘13, 

ee hae du needind we eed hie 
Stenographers, Seneuaiinen, bookkeepers, and 


assistants assn 14287, tax, j, j, a, s,'13, $1.40; 
df, $1.40; 1-c assess, 7c. 
Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, tax, 
o, n, d, "13 
Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, Cal, 
tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, "13........... 
Janitors, elevator conductors, os. porters 
14398, tax, aug, '13, $1.25; df, $1.25....... 
Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 
june, 13, to and incl nov, '13 
Intl compressed air and foundation workers 
union of the U S and Can, tax, j, a, s, "13 
Coane, cork, and seal operatives 14204, tax, 
13, $20; df, $20; acct l-c assess, 40c. . 
Federal labor 11200, tax, o, n, d, "13, $1.05; df, 


rs eae us ba: 48802" 
labor assem, Belmont 
"13, to and 


Milkers prot 8861, tax, o, n, 

Central trades and 
County (Bellaire, Ohio), tax, aug, 
incl jan, * 

Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas mains 
14318, tax, july, '13, $5; df, $5 


Cit firemens prot assn 11431, tax, sept, ‘13, 
Federal labor Sarg tax, june, '13, to and incl 
oct, "13, $6.25; d. bins s Snedewedsaas 
Stuffed toy makers prot 14404, tax, aug, ‘13, 
FLY) ME Rr Ep erie 
Theatrical tailors a Guanes 12719, tax, a, s 
_ RX. 814 eee, 


Journe men Kit... assn of N 

"13, 4; 1-c assess, $63.50. 
Amal glass workers intl assn of A, tax, a,s,'13.. 
Diamond workers epee union of A, tax, 


St Mitttishacenedcnnd ss én4need 4eewnse 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, sept, '13....... 
Kanawha Valley central labor union, Charles- 

Gy Ur SE aha cacncccesencntaaesaere 


General house and window cleaners 14526, sup 
es labor 14537, tax, aug, "13, $3.25; d 


Asphalt i PE nskbbeyecdeevoonveseus 
Bricklayers helpers 14200 ieeneee 
Button workers prot 14175 
Button workers prot 14219. . 
Central labor union, Mayaguez, PR 
Fargus county high school debating league... . 
River firemens prot assn 12970.............. 
Federal labor 9300 


nu + 8 UG NOH w 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILI 


KALAMEIN DOORS 


(of paneled type) 





HOLLOW METAL DOORS 


Fire-Proof) 


SEND SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRICES 
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THE KINNEAR & GAGER MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio 
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25. Federal labor 


26. 


° Oklahoma state 


Mate tebe 90008... .......-ccccccccccces 
REESE ae eae eee 
Federal labor 
TS, eee 
Federal labor 14487 
Canvass glove makers 12911. 
Railroad machinists Ralpere "Sp eedbees 
oT | se 
Marble mosaic <n odd Pe cstucreeteceue 
ST > errr 
| ao 
Roundhouse laborers 14289 
Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824......... 
Ward Bros, library bookbinders, Jacksonville, 


143: 
Flour — cereal mill ny es 14030, tax, a, s, 
"13,  80c; df, 80c. 


oan ees: i27 sai “tax, a, s, 13, $4 
df, $4; 1-c assess, 40c : 
a ¥t dept laborers 14125, tax, sept, °13, 


Speers 


Federal labor 11617, tax, aug, '13, $5; df, $5.. 


Federal labor 12953, tax, oct, '13, $4.50; df, 
Re ee ‘ 
Gardeners | and florists ‘10615, tax, oct, "13, 
Plt ° ere 
Marble, | mosaic ne OE 8809, tax, a, s, o, n, "13, 
| 8 Sear a 
Sewer a, o—_ layers 14272, tax, aug, "13, 


2.75; df, $2 
Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, ‘june, 
"13, to and incl may, ’14. . 


Central labor union, epee Ind, tax, bal 


SG GS Vow enbed dawn det 

Trades and eo assem, Keokuk, low a, tax, 
j,j,a 

Central lab or union, Lancaster and vicinity, Pa, 
ES, | eee eee ° 

Central Saher union, Middletown, N Y, ‘tax, 
m, j,j, "1 


Central labor union, Marlboro. and ‘vicinity, 
Mass, tax, may, '13, to and incl oct, "13 
Central labor union, North Adams, Mass, tax, 
jan, "13, to and incl sept, ’13 
Federal labor 12756, tax, aug, 
$1.75; sup, 50c 
International piano ond org: an workers union of 
, tax, o, n, d, “11, +m, a, acct m, 12 
federation of labor, tax, 
13, to and incl may, 
Spokane central labor union, 
tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, 
Central labor union, Ne ee x Y, 
’13, to and incl aug, 


"13, $1.7 5; df, 
june, 
, Wash, 


Spok une, 


tax, mar, 


Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, i a, Ss, 

Central trades council, Pine Bluff, Ark, tax, 
june, '13, to and incl nov, '13. . 

Bookkeepers, stenographers and assistants 
12646, tax, oct, 13, $5; df, ss, 


Snupoctere 67 05, tax, j, a, 
1-c assess, $1.65 
emia 12866, tax, sept, 


Oe 


Stone 


"13, $2; 


Ne 


10 


to 


100 


10 


10 
51 


00 
00 


00 


50 


00 
15 


27. 


29. 


Central labor union, Woodland, Me, tax, j, j, a, 
Federal iabor 14469, tax, sept, 
OS ee ere ee 
bet x 4 prot 14406, tax, aug, 13, $1.25; d f, 
Fetlunai labor 14071, tax, july, 13, 75c; df, 75¢ . 
Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, tax, 
sept, ’13, 60c; d f, 60c 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhangers 
of A, 1-c assess, 
Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax, j, a, s 
"13 


13, 50c; df, 50c; 


Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, j,a,"13........ 
Suspender workers 12282, sup 
Women domestics 14370, tax, aug, '13, $2.15; 
ee area 
Women domestics 14370, sup. ............... 
Federal labor 14453, l-c assess. .............- 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, s, acct 0, "13, 
$14; l-c assess, $12.69. 
Office employes assn 12755, sup 
Umbrella handle and stick He ah 14564, sup 
General mosaic grante and terrazzo layers and 
helpers 14377, tax, jan, '13, to and incl acct, 
sept, '13, $37.60; df, $37.60; sup, $1.30..... 
General mosaic granite and terrazzo layers 
and helpers 14377, su 
Intl bro of electrical workers, bal aug and bal 
sept, °13 
United textile workers of A, tax, m, j, j, a, °13... 
Minnesota state federation of labor, tax. oct, 
12, to and incl sept, ’13. 
Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, j, a, s, 


tax, 


Central federated union, 7 York, N Y, 
july, ’13, to and incl dec, ’ 
bar ww and labor assem, Chey enne, Wyo, ‘tax, 


j, a, s, 1. 
Sinke and labor council, em | Mont, 
tax, j,j,a, ’ 
Trades council, ‘New Haven, Conn, tax, m, ‘ij, 3 
"13 


Central labor council. Anaconda, Mont, tax, 
june, '13, to and incl nov, ’ 1: 
Federal labor 14513, tax, aug,’ 13, $10; df, $10; 
l-c assess, $2 
Federal labor 9066, tax, j, a. s, 
Jewelry workers 14470, tax, 
df, $1.65. ... 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, sept, 
2.50 


aw Gd baat us 5:40 33. 
aug, 13, $1 65; 


Kansas state ne ation of labor, tax, sept, "13, 
to and incl feb, ’ 

Trades and labor aaa 
A Re aed ks 0.000400 ese mee 

Gas workers 14367, tax, aug, '13, $1.90; 
$1.90; 1-c assess, 38c 

Oil and gas well workers 1 2001, 
$1.05; df, $1.05 

Flour and cereal mill employes $ 14455 tax, ’ july, 
13, $2.90; d f, $2.90; 1-c assess, 58c. 

Flour and creal mill employes 14455, tax, a, s, 
"13, $4; df, $4. slaksed 

Cut nail workers prot union 7029, tax, july, "13, 
to and incl dec, ’13, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Federation of labor, Chicago, Ill, tax, oct, ’ 
to and incl sept, ’14 

Federal labor 12988, tax, j, a, s, 13, $1.05; df, 


Leavenworth, Kans 


d f, 


‘tax, j, a s, °13, 


26 
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“— 
RIPENED BY MATURITY, 
IN ABSOLUTE PURITY 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
29. Of ee ee ee $2 10 
Paper carriers p and b assn 5783, tax, j, a, s, 

"13, $3.75; df, $3.75... . Shialetanan nats 7 50 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, sept, "3, $3; df, $3.. 6 00 
Crane followers and platform workers 14451, 

tax, a, s, 0, 13, $6.45; df, $6.45; 1-c assess, 43c 13 33 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, Iowa, 

SR ae 2 50 
Central labor union, Norfolk ee Mass, 

tax, mar, ’13, to and incl aug, 13. . 5 00 
Federal labor 14566, sup bite aeianh wetick aces 10 00 
Willow reed and rattan workers 14565, sup. 10 00 
United assn of plumbers and steamfitters of the 

So ids nual bes bral o bei Sos 1 00 
Newsboys prot 14567, sup. c iunpidiie s-aaleteurawes 10 00 
Newsboys prot 14568, sup................... 10 00 
United felt, panama, and ‘straw hat trimmers 

and operators 14569, sup. ................. 10 00 
Metal workers helpers 14570, sup........ 5 00 
Glass bottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 

tax, sept, 13. 66 68 
Horse nail workers 6170, tax, sept, , $4.50; 

i NIG 40 <0 0'c a nudes dhademiceces 13 00 
Federal labor 14532, tax, a, s, o, "13, $2. 50; df, 

$2.50; sup, $3.75 8 75 
Federal labor 8367, tax, ‘aug, 13, $3. 75; d 'f, 

ES 5. aintam oh wn a4 ae OR 8 00 
Machinists 63, sup. ..... - ie oa 50 
Ship drillers 9037, tax, sept, "13, $1; d f, $1 

sup, 50c. a= a eae 2 50 
Cement and rock asphalt workers 26. aaa 75 

30. American bro of slate workers, tax, sept, , on 2 17 
United hatters of N A, I-c assess : ne 85 00 
Intl ladies garment workers union, 1-c assess... 857 00 
Glass bottie blowers assn of the U S and Can, 

DON Cad tae: 54800 dann es Ee 100 00 
Novelty workers 14419, tax, a, s, ’13, $2.50 

RE MI ed ddan sak Ssh ahrsnee eae 5 00 
John’ B Lennon, ‘treas, A F of , Ss ’ Bloomington, 

Til, interest om deposits. .........cceseeees 1,200 00 
ina 5 obs chcdeketkeienbeess 40 
RTI 30 ain can wvnteccnséiee 221 30 
Advertisements AM Faep...............+055 4,139 43 
US owes hcdctnee¥enesé4s00es 252 00 


? 


2. September, 1913, rent, T A W 


. Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 


E XPENSES. 


e am 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Tylkoff, $43. 35; 
A Flett, $60.45; Hugh Frayne, $157.85: 
H Flynn, $69.04; E T Flood, $36; Santiago 
Iglesias, $33.50; F H McCarthy, $61.02: PF 
Duffy, $42.65; Michael Sotak, $33.55; John 
Tafelski, $37.50; J L Lewis, $68.87 
Salary and expenses relative+to investi igation of 
operation of workmens ire cenesete a laws, 
John Mitchell 
Salary as treas, A F of L, ‘july 1, 
14, John B Lennon at, EP 
Organizing expenses John Fitzpatrick, $168; 
Henry Streifler, $74.41. . 
> office employe, week 
» AL Weldon... 
Pd ‘on advertising contracts for the 
month of may, °13....... 
Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
for second week ending sept 1, ‘13, Wm D 
McCarthy, secy, and James Daniels, treas. . . 
Organizing expenses: H L, Eichelherger, $67.20; 
TALa Vere, $10... 
Refund of premium due on bond for fin secy, rub- 
ber workers 14407, H R Williams, secy - 


13, to jan 1, 


e nding ‘sept 6, 


Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton, $36; 
Grant Hamtilton, £36. 
Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick, $5. 40; 
CA Miles, $30. 32; cP aylor, $74 
Salary, office employes, week ending a 6, 13: 
} Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber (5 days), $15; IM 
Rodier, $26.57; I M Lauber, $18; W H Hewlin, 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G ABoswell (5 days), 
$14.20; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; 
S Lankford, $26.71; F K Carr, $15; C R Bren 
man (5 6-7 days), $15.62; E R Brownley, $14; 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $13; S E Woolls, $18; E C 
Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, 
$11; H B Andrew, $13.35; H K Myers, 
$19.64; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10.32; 
A J Sugrue, $10; E M Stewart, $16; G Mel- 
- (5 days), $12. 50; E L Dieterich (1 day), 
2.66. > 


Salary, week ending sept 6,°13, FC Thorne. ... 
Organizing expenses:Cal Wyatt, $63.75; George 
Heatherton, $36.10 
Legistetive. expenses, A EF Holder, $70. 30;AE 
Holder, $81..... . 
Organizing expenses, J 'B Dale 
Expenses, Washington, D C, to Pittsburgh, Pa, 
for conference with organizers and to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for labor day address, aug 30, 
"13, to sept 3, °13, not inclusive, Frank 
Morrison, secy ‘ . ai 
Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $36; 
Grant Hamilton, $36 
Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, 
Pierce, $50 
Printing 3,000 I-p A F of L weekly news : let- 
oo of sept 4,'13, The Washington Herald 


$50.40; J D 


3,000 2-c 


Printing 10,000 trade unions, $15; 
envelopes, $3.75; applications for mem- 
bership, $15; 500 envelopes, Saml Gom- 


1,000 intl labor congress, $30.50; 
3,000 2-c en- 
The Trades 


pers, $1.25; 
8 plates and imposition, $14; 
velopes, $3.75; 250 slips, $1.25; 
Unionist a pie 
Organizing expenses: P J Smith, “$10; Cal 
Wyatt, $75.20; C O Young, $59.25 peaKe 


. 6,000 2-c stamped envelopes. P Odept 


Le gislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett. $52.90; Santi 
ago Iglesias, $33.25 

Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 
12751, for third week ending sept 8, '13, J] W 
Deals ls, treas, and Wm McCarthy, secy 


\ Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $50.25; PF 


Joseph Tylkoff, $43.20; Hugh 

Frayne, $1 20.85: Henry Streifler, $45.02: 

T H Flynn, $59 1; G R Prunet, $30; F H 

McCarthy, $48.71; H L, Eichelt-erger, $49. 85: 
LLewis, $76.24; M Sotak, $35.35; John 
afelski, $41.45 


Duffy, $41.55 





. Stamps: 4,000 I-c, $40; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, 


$6; 400 4-c, $16; 300 6-c, $18; P O dept. 
Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill employes 
14245 for second week ending aug 25, ‘13, 






643 78 


377 44 


242 41 
7 50 


565 57 


99 85 


8S 


641 68 
120 00 
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Consolidated Gas Co. 












































































19. 


James Forsyth, treas......... 

Strike benefits to flour and creal mill employes 
14245 for third week ending sept 1, ‘13, 
James Forsyth, treas.. .. 

Organizing expenses, David Kreyling 
ary, office employes, week ending sept 13, 
"13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning. $17.86 (4 5-7 days), L A Sterne, $29.95; 
J E Giles, $22; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, 
$18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W 
H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A 
Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R 
Breneman, $16; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $13; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, 
$13; E J Tracy, $10.21 (54-7 days); H B An- 
drew, $°.70(5 2-7 days); H K Myers, $17.14; 
AE Knight (5 days), $11.67; E Rowley, $10; 
M J Sugrue, $10; E M Stewart, $16; G Mel- 
lon, $15 ae 

Salary, week ending sept 13,1 3, F C Thorne 

Organizing expenses C A Miles. $31.66; C P 
Tayler, $71.60 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, George H Miller 

Salary, office employe, week ending sept 13, ‘13, 
E R Brownley 

Translating German, 

Printing 3,000 1 
of sept 11, °13 


W von Ezdorf 
p AF of L weekly news letters 
The Washington Herald co 


Organizing expenses: A A Bablitz, $10; J W 
Smith, $10; G J] Johnson, $10; George 
Heatherton, $36.10; C O Young, $62.75; ] B 


Dale, $20 
Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
for fourth week ending sept 15, ‘13, James 
Daniels, treas, and W D McCarthy, secy 


Organizing expenses David Kreyling, $3; 
Cal Wyatt, $57; J A Flett, $61.15; E T 
Flood, 345.50; John Tafelski, $32.61; J L 
Lewis, $67.29; F H McCarthy, $56 20; H 


I, Eichelberger. $64; Joseph Tylkoff, $45.55; 
Hugh Frayne, $133.90; P F Duffy, $43.15; 
T H Flynn, $68.09 
Organizing expenses: Santiago 
Henry Sereifler, $55.45 
On acct expenses as delegate to the canadian 
trades and labor congress, W J McSorley.. 
Organizing expenses, V V Stewart 
Organizing expenses, G R Brunet 
On acct attorney fees (1-c assess), 
Richardson 
Organizing expenses: | B Dale, $20; C O Young, 
8.50; C A Miles, $32.58; Cal Wyatt. $64 
Salary, office employes, week ending sept 20, 
"13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; 
D L, Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 


Iglesias, $35; 


Ralston and 


IM 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
R S Thomas, $17.32; M Webster, $18; S 
Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von Ez- 
dorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Con- 
nell, $13; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; 
S B Woolls. $13; E J Tracy, $11; H B An- 
drew, $9.95 (5 3-7 days); H K Myers, $17.32; 
G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Row- 
ley, $10; E M Stewart, $18.96; M J Sugrue, 
$10; G Mellon, $15 

Salary, week ending sept 20, '13, F C Thorne 

Printing ‘3,000 1-p A F of L weekly news letters 
of aug 28, '13, The Washington Herald co 

Printing 3,000 1-p A F of L weekly news letters 
of sept 18, '13, The Washington Herald co 

Per capita tax to Union Label Trades Dept, 
A F of L, for mar, apr, may, june, july, aug, 
"13, Thos F Tracy, secy-treas ‘ . 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co... 


$60 


7 


tron 


677 


100 
38 
1,000 
175 


562 
30 


00 


00 
00 


00 
26 
00 
00 


00 
15 


00 


85 


45 
00 
50 
45 


00 


55 
00 


80 
50 
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The daily and Sunday Washington Post july 16, 
"13, to july 16, °14, C B Apple............. 
Delegate dues for year '13 to American Prison 
PNG: 5) 20 edo enn ki oy cua oee® 2 
Express charges forwarding charter outfit of 
white lead workers, Stan Bakota........... 
Repairing fan, $1; two 16-inch electric oscillat- 
ing fans, $40; E F Brooksco............ 
Blocking and repairing cuts for sept, '13, Am 
Frep, Law Reporter Printing co............ 
Printing sept, "13, Am Frep, Law Reporter 
DN. 6 os 00en ens auts odeeaseanshens 
Organizing expenses: John B Lennon, $136.98; 
ae Oar oie dic a hieo-e 
Contribution to AM Frp, Hans Fehlinger..... . 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 
Iine cut, Natl Engraving co..... ont 
Correcting list of organizations, $10 45; 2,500 
copies of intl organizations, $19; L G Kelly 
Printing co... 
Telegrams, Pestal T ‘ele graph- oe, ee 
The Washington Herald, | copy daily and Sun- 
day and | copy daily, mar 1, '13, tosept 1, '13, 
C A Lowe gesestanhcnes ad 
Ice, T J Nash 
One ribbon, Remington Typewriter co 
Clippings, Natl Press Inti co. . 
One set clamps, 50c; 1 felt pad, 50c; 1 ribbon, 
60c; The Oliver Ty pewriter co....... 
16 ribbons for addressing machine, A A Irvine 
Commissions on advertising contracts for june, 


Commissions on advertising contracts for july, 
"13 Sey 


. Telegrams, Western Union Telegray »h co 


Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $91.70; 
Flood, $45.40; HL Eichelberger, $65; baneh 
Frayne, $147.20; George Heatherton, ‘$36. 70; 
T H Flynn, $59. ii 

Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
for fifth week, ending sept 22, '13, W D Me- 
Parte he secy, and J] W Daniels a Cale ative ie 

egislative expenses, A E Holder............ 
elegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. ..... 

Hee and stamps, J] Baumgarten & Sonsco.... 

Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $36; F H 
McCarthy, $20.21; J L Lewis, $83.38; Henry 
Streifler, $66.74; J A Flett, $56.58; Joseph 
Tylkoff, $45.30; S A Mitchell, $1.75; ike 
Tafelski, $30.55; John Fitzpatrick, $202... . 

Expressage, Adams Express co. . 

Phone service, © & P Telephone co.......... 

Cleaning rugs end repairing chairs, P J Nee co. . 

Printing and ruling loose leaf sheets for cash 
book for year '13-'14, A Zichtl & co........ 

Printing: 10,000 letter heads—5,000 printed, 
5,000 plain—$20.75; 1,000 circulars, assess- 
ment, $14.75; 825 repair to letter, per capita 
tax, $1.75; 500 strike blanks, $7.75; 10,000 
letter heads—5,000 printed, 5,000 plain— 
$20.75; The Law Reporter Printing co..... 

Printing: 1,500 strike reports, local, $13.50; 
1,500 special notices, $5.75; 4,000 credentials 
to convention, $38; 2,000 convention call, 
$18; 2,000 convention call, second edition, 
$13; 5,000 duns, $12; The Law Reporter 
Printing co... 

Rolled geld badges, James H O'N 

Large labels, united garment th  f 

Commissions on advertising contracts for month 
of aug, '13 

Expressage. The US Express 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias........ 

Organizing expenses Eli Rasoovar, $10; EM 
Ware, $10; C P Taylor, $72.20; J B Dale, 
$20; C A Miles, $27.27.. 

Expenses attending EC meeting, Ww ashington, 

D C, Jos F Valentine... .. 

Appropriation by E C as financial assistance 
in starting intl fur workers (defense fund), 
Samuel Korman, secy.........---s+seee0e5 


$8 


A) 


ne 


10 
1 

10 
919 
480 
60 
445 


132 


542 


28 
33 


65 


00 
60 


00 


98 


00 


40 


00 


25 
50 
50 


50 
33 
00 
47 
00 
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. Salary, office employes, week ending ae 27, 





Organizing expenses, CO Young............. 


7 J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22: D 


L Bradley, $18; F L. Faber, $21; I M Rosier, 


$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $20; AE 
Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $16; 
E R Brownley, $18; W von Ezdorf, $16; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $16.05; 
S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B 
Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew 
(4 6-7 days), $8.90; H K Myers, $15; G P 
Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Row- 
ley, $10; EM Spemast, $16; M J Sugrue, 
SOE Gr NS Mii canst cnacvens scuens 
Salary, week ending sept 27, 13, F C Thorne. . 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $50; Grant 
|. Pre ae aerr 
One loose leaf ledger and binder, A Zichtl & co. 
Postage on AM Fev, POdept................ 
~~ on A F of L, weekly news letters, P O 
Sw =f 9 rolls 6-inch drug paper, $5.50; 10 
bs 3 ply p m twine, 85c; 1 box Staffords 
carbon paper, $1.75; 10 rolls 6-inch drug 
paper, $5.83; 2 boxes mimeograph stencil 
paper, $7; 1 box Dermax, 25c; 10 rolls 6- 
inch drug paper, $5.94; 1 doz cloth ink pads, 
75e; 11 rells 6-inch drug paper, $6; 1 qr 
stencil dermatype, $3.50; 1 bottle dermax, 
25c; 20 rolls 6-inch drug paper, $9.63, R P 
Andrews WS Gn oo 6nceceeéusecsnesses 
¢xpenses attending E C meeting, Washington, 
DC: James Duncan, $123; John Mitchell, 
$79.70; James O'Connell, $48; D A Hayes, 
$72; Wm D Huber, $120.30; John R Alpine, 
$83. '50; John B Lennon, $i4s. 80; Frank 
Morrison; ON SR er ee pe ae, Se 
Expenses for month of aug and sept, "13, Saml 
Gompers, pres. PS 9 RE Paper me 
One years subscription, clothbound, of the New 
York Times, The New York Times......... 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres. .... . 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy..... 
Printing 3.000 1-p A F of L weekly news letters 
of sept 25, 13, The Washington Herald co. . 
Organizing expenses: David Kreyling, $2; A 
WT STD csuicnsneacseaekuesnane 
Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
for sixth week, ending sept 79, "13, Wm D 
McCarthy, secy, and J W Daniels, treas.... 
Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill employes 
14245 for fourth week, ending sept 8, ‘13, 
James Forsyth, treas..............0s+-+5: 
Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill employes 
14245 for fifth week, ending sept 15, ‘13. 
rere re 
Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill employes 
14245 for sixth week, ending sept 22, °13, 
Sey Fees Ci hc tccsevecssusissie 


= 


$58 


563 
30 00 


107 


47 


333 : 


31 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


50 


= 


00 


71 


8 


$ 8 8 8 





29. Translating French circular, Nicolas Pogelski. . $10 00 
Refund of per capita tax received from fur 
workers locals after july 1,'13 (general fund), 

Se ee ye 10 30 
Refund of per capita ‘tax ‘received from fur 
workers locals after july 1, '13 (defense fund), 


TL, <n Gebesiin tee eaeeent st 10 30 
Refund of 1-c assess received from fur workers 

14187 (1-c assess), Jacob Pollack.......... 40 
Refund of I-c assess received from fur workers 

14035 (1-c assess), E W Schmidt.......... 35 


Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $50; T H 

lynn, $59.15; P F Duffy, $36; Hugh 

Frayne, $130.81; E T Flood, $53.69; H L 
Eichelberger, $73. 63; J D Pierce, as ae 453 28 

30. Newspapers and magazines, $1.45; freight and 

expressage, $5.76; benzine, 30c; hauling and 

drayage, $3.65; postage due, 40c ; glasses for 

office use, 40¢; alcohol, 50c; " nails, 25c; 

matches, 40c; borax, 15c; car tickets, 





ED So oe in gs, 20 eine wath 25 Ol 
Hauling Am . & (err 2 50 
Appropriation for aug and sept, '13, to the Natl 

me Trade Union League, S M Frank- 

PE Pe ree 300 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

GE 6 x's wccecnesesscvcspcesnecesetesone 6 55 
‘Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau.............. ‘ 2 90 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather.......... 475 
or “ate typewriter, Underwood apes 

deed '060060655236s000600000000 75 
Ongahiinn expenses, H F Hilfers fies 11 75 
Premium on surety bonds from oct 24, "12 y to 

and incl sept 13, '13, Natl Surety co. . ... 2,348 76 
Refund of per capita tax received from fur 

workers after july 1,'13, Samuel Korman... . 85 
Refund of per capita tax received from fur 

workers after july 1,'13, Samuel Korman. . 85 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 

rubber workers 14407 2 00 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 

flour and cereal mill employes 14229...... 210 

Ts.) 46 wench eaees Seed oetaons $21,383 01 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand August 31, 1913.............+.. $86,344 20 
Receipts for month of September, 1913........... 40,101 86 
WN ive 4teddenetdsbis tancntennes ied $126,446 06 
Expenses for month of September, 1913.......... 21,383 O1 
Balance on hand September 30, 1913............ $105, 063 0S 
INE, on von ccpvecapoonepegepebensess $20, 138 23 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
Rao 6 08h 0 easddeeesceeees baeusaesen seks 84,924 82 
Nine 609600 VieeSaneamibdkeinnil $105,063 0S 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 

















To Grocers Who Sell LION Brand Condensed or Evaporated Milk 





- Present indications point to a shortage of milk dur- 
ing the coming winter. We, therefore, suggest to our 
friends in the Retail Grocery Trade that they protect 
themselves by placing fairly liberal orders for LION 
Brand MILK with their Wholesalers. 





WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
ROAD ROLLERS 














STEAM AND GASOLINE 


Made in all types and sizes for 
all purposes, 2% to 20 tons. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








SIGHT SELLERS 


NOCH, BERMAN &C0. 





EATORS 
et 


“WELLWORTH” *) 


»_ DRESSY CLOTHING , y 


cunpanenstitenitanietth for fhe people 





Sako 


Motor Cars and Trucks 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| 








They are the highest type of Modern Tailoring 
and form fitting. . 
-Springti ' SW.2"ELM & MFARLAND ST. 
Kelly ee Road Roller Co CINCINNATI.O. 
pringfield, Ohio : 
TTT 


J. & A. MOESCHLIN, INC. 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 
Lager Beer, Aleand Porter 


SPECIALTIES: 
Shikellimy Stock Lager 


dark light 


SUNBURY, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOTH PHONES 











F. W. DeVoe QC. T. Raynolds Co. 
101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN FORTY-SIX SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials 
and Tools used by Painters. 

We have our own “High Standards” of quality and do 
not enter into competition with those manufacturers 
who pay more attention to making goods to sell at 
low prices than they do to see how perfectly they 
can make them. 

Inferior Goods Are Like Inferior and Under: 
paid Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE 
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"A dyertised Whiskey 
of America! 


A noted specialist in whiskey advertising, 
a man, who spends every year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for his clients and who 
thoroughly “knows the game,” stated recent- 
ly that the mere name of I. W. HARPER, 
the sole privilege to use that name asa trade 
mark for whiskey, was worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

He was right! The brand I. W. HARPER is sim- 
ply beyond price. Its wonderful prestige, won thru 
age-long merit, is necessary for the continuance of a bus- 
iness totaling many million every year. 

The only way this tremendous patronage can be 
continued and increased is to maintain or improve the 
wonderful quality of this peerless liquor. 

AND THAT IS YOUR GUARANTEE! 

We will not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

We will not deteriorate the perfect quality of 


“HARPER Tuan i 


Whiskey— KO 





























Bernheim Distilling Company, Louisville, Hy. 





Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 











“CHAMPION” TOOLHOLDERS AND “titania 
EXPANDING MANDRELS 


Used by Uncle Sam, _ Largest Railroads 
Best Factories. Ask for Our New Catalog. MALT 





Western Tool and Manufacturing Co. Office: Cor. Fourth and High Sts. Phone 124 






















The Edw. Sohngen Malt Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Springfield, Ohio. HAMILTON 83 a3 OHIO 
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BecKkwith-Chandler Company 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


NEWARH, WN. J. v wv NEW YORK 
201 EMMETT STREET 320 FIFTH AVE. 








PATENTED Nov. 10,1896. No. $71,291 





CITIZENS 
Trust Company | | UTILITY BOX 


Especially designed for open conduit 
OF work. Can be used in a great number 
of positions, cutting down stock re- 

quired to be carried by contractor, with 
UTICA, N.Y. porcelain cover it makes an ideal outlet 
for drop cords and arc lamp. 


Write for Catalog 
THE BOSSERT COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 











Oldest on the Market : Youngest in Improvements Tl 


How can you do good conduit work without 


BOSSERT BOXES? 38¢ 

















semen Old Style imew 
Company 4, ag ry 'Y York 
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(Bre eteeettesiane 
Te eww wer oF ere 





ideal train for the traveler. 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. A. P. D. 
1184 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 












PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


AUP USeU eee ee PEPER eee ee 
v_wwee 


‘ 
-2" 8 8 ow wwe ee ee i ee —. 


The Oriental Limited 


“Through Train from Chicago to Spokane, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma” 


@A modern, high class through train from Chicago to Pacific 
Coast points affording the best of service. Train is electric 
lighted throughout and carries day coaches, standard and 
tourist sleeping cars, dining car and 


Compartment-Observation Car 


containing private staterooms, smoking room and a large 
airy observation-parlor, Vacuum cleaner, daily news bulle- 
tins and telephones are some of the unique features of this 
train which traverses the southern border of Glacier National 
Park, the only one of Uncle Sam’s national parks located 
directly on the main line of a transcontinental railway. An 


Write for information regarding this train and trip east to any 
Great Northern representative 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. PITTS, Gen'l Agent 











210S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ili. 


224 22 ean & 2 





EXPOSITION, SAN 
FRANCISCO, I95§ 











The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 
Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. - 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 














THEATRICAL 


< gs 














we 
C@mpceté a West pict 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
eee 


J.R.CLANCY: 


SYRACUSE.N.Y 
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, PHONE MAIN 3236 

LOU IS SCHMIDT S MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
Restaurant 

702 7th Street Northwest 

LADIES’ DINING ROOMS UP-STAIRS WASHINGTON, D. C. 











“Fifty Years Ago, When Golden Wedding 
Rye Was Young” 











There’s only this one 
reason why the smooth, delicate 
flavor, absolute purity and 
healthful effects in 








Golden Wedding _ 





Bottled Tele sieyete| , WHISKEY | 


are not found in other whiskeys— 


‘*1t’s Made Differently”’ 




















+4 ’ - 5 
Carnrick’s |__| Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata | zymociae— 
A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
A Milk and Cereal fect Beulvalont for Mother's Milk. fe cag 
isonous, Liqui 
Invalids, and Dys- REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic q 


peptics :: ti: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JOHN SIMMONS CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Pipe Fittings, Valves and Supplies for 
Steam, Gas, Water, and Oil Engineering 


104-110 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK 








SSF 


SSSj7= 


Y/ 





Worthington Scranton 
E. P. Kingsbury 





ORGANIZED 1871 


County Savings 
Banks 


Court House Square 


SCRANTON, PA. 


LOUIS A. WATRES -_ - Pres, 
EVERETT WARREN - 1st V.-Pres. 


ARTHUR H. CHRISTY - 2d V.-Pres. 


WALLACE M. RUTH - Cashier 
* e 
Directors: 
Everett Warren Joseph O’Brien 
Michael Bosak E. M. Rine 
A. F. Law +. Frederick J. Platt 


L. A. Watres 


A. H. Christy 


_— 


Merchants and Mechanics 
Bank 





SCRANTON, PA. 


A. J. CASEY President 
THOMAS E, JONES : V.-Pres. 
C. W. GUNSTER Cashier 


ay 


Capital $250,000.00 


Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits over { 


700,000.00 




















For cutting any width groove from 1-8 in. to 2 inches or over 








Will cut a perfect groove with or across the grain 





Huther Bros, 
Saw Mfg. Co, 
Patent Groover 
or Dado Head 








This is the only Dado Head on the market that gives entire satisfaction on all classes 
of work. No screw adjustment. For different width grooves simply remove or add inside 
cutters. Sold by builders avd dealers of woodworking machinery in all parts of the 
United States, Will send on approval, in competition with any other make on the market: 
if not the BEST, return at our expense, 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 


1010 UNIVERSITY AVENUE a ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Circular Saws, Morgan Patent 
Lock-Corner Box Cutters, Concave Saws, etc. 














972 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


H. A. METZ, President 











Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


SOLE LICENSEES AND IMPQRTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 





210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. 
1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
20-22 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
45 Alexander St., Montreal. 

28 Wellington St., Toronto. 














Call for Samples and Estimates 
Members Builders’ Exchange 


The Columbus Brick & Terra Cotta Co. 


Plain, Ornamental, Press 
and Wire Cut Brick 
Colors: Buff, Onyx, Red, Brown and Slate 


Citizens Phone 2918; Bell, Main 918 
Office: New First National Bank Bldg. Columbus, Obie 


ROME METALLIC 
BEDSTEAD CO. 











ROME - - NEW YORK 








Rochester Last Works 


1220 University Ave. 


— 


Rochester - - New York 








WEAR 


Union Made 


OVERALL 


MADE IN DENVER BY THE 
BAYLY-UNDERHILL CO. 
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JANTZ & LEIST 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRIC CO. 





Electric Motors and Generators 


Western Avenue and York Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Silky Fibered 
Balbriggan Underwear 


Rome, New York 


WOOD PATTERNS WOOD WORK 











JThe PATTERN MAN 


NEWARK, N. J. 








"Phone 3342 Market 
BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 113 Mechanic Street 








S. LIEBMANN’S SONS 


BREWING COMPANY 








Brewers of 


Rhein Gold and 
Teutonic Beers 

















| BROOKLYN - - - NEW YORK 


TheColumbus Auto Parts Co. 


Small Metal Stampings 
Dies, Tools and Machine Work 


Japanning Screw Machine Work 
Makers of Wind Shields of every description 
Your Blue-prints will receive 
careful and prompt attention 


E. Russell Street Columbus, Ohio 














The HENRY GEIERSHOFER CLOTHING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade 


Clothing 


ALL UNION MADE 


Northeast Corner Seventh and Plum 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





361—S 
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VITAPHONE NO. 15 
$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 





TT SII SS 








THE VITAPHO E| 





Fue VITAPHONE with its 


sweet, natural tone, passing and 


. refining the reproduction of voice and 


instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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; It is Your Magazi 

a tis Your Magazine 

4. IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 

Ai THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 

(\\ A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 

iN all Subscriptions sent in. Why dén’t You Become an Agent? NW, 
ANN 

AN The American Federationist 


A Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 


= = = ee ee a 






RKER 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


* American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 






If you fail to see it on your News Stand W 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


—- >=. ee 
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NO STRINGS 
On the QUALITY Line Guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark is rigidly tested and inspected, and 
we guarantee them to be absolutely satisfactory. If, at any 
time, they fail to perform their work or are unsatisfactory for any reason 
whatever, we will replace them without question or charge. That’s some 
guarantee, and you can just bet we aren’t in business to give pliers away. 


We know what a Utica will do and how it will do it. 
That’s why its called The Quality Line. 





SS 


(Utica Pliers are UNION MADE) 
Write for Plier Palmistry. It’s Free 





UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 
! UTICA, NEW YORK 
} 





MILLIGAN, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


vt sme kena “Capital 
. a? 
The Fairbanks Company Brand 
GREY IRON FOUNDERS HE Ham and Bacon that is 


sa alata always of the same uniform 
quality. Everyone will appreciate 

PIANO PLATES the unvarying tenderness and de- 
we licious flavor. When giving your 
order, insist upon the best— 
“Capital Brand’ Ham and Bacon. 





U. S. Government 
Inspected and Passed 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. The Columbus Packing Co. 


Gable address: “ SPRINGFOND"’ 
Lieber's, Western Union and Private Codes Columbus, O. 
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LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ON 


Made-to-Measure 
Clothing 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 
SHIRTS 
OVERALLS 
APRONS 
DUCK GOODS 
Etc., Etc. 


AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE 


AT. in 


DON’T FORGET 
US 


AND WE WILL 
REMEMBER 
YOU 


O-mMO>r- ZO—-2c PsSac 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITED ope CARVENT 
MER ee ALTE 
MADE TO ORDER 





ne Te ee 





LINSWASLUIACY 
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So 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


= [JNITEP oe GARMENT 
MADE TO ORDER 


United 


Garment Workers of America 
117 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
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W. N. Gi_more, Pres. Jno, A. Gi_more, Sec. & Treas. 


HOTEL ARLINGTON 


Phone Main 2769 


W. G. Porrs, Manager 


Private Baths Hot and Cold Water 
Telephone in each Room 
to $2.50 


European Plan Rates 75c. 


Free Motor Bus 


First Ave. and University St. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








E. R. STEARNS, President 
A, M. Stearns, Treas. and Manager 
C, P. Stearns, Secretary 


The 
Lockland Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Mill Work 


ESTABLISHED IN 1868 
Western Union Code 


Long Distance Telephone 
Valley 298 


Capital - -= = $150,000 


LOCKLAND, 0. 














THE SEATTLE DAILY AND SUNDAY TIMES 


THE TIMES was established in 1885, having been pre- 
ceded by The Evening Chronicle, which first appeared in 

The Times was purchased by Col 
August, 1896, now over seventeen years ago, and the 
name changed to THE SEATTLE DAILY TIMES. In 
1902 THE SUNDAY TIMES was established 

In 1896 THE TIMES was a folio paper in size five days 
out of the week and eight pages on Saturday It now 
averages 22 pages daily and 70 pages on Sunday 

The circulation of THE TIMES when Colonel Blethen 
bought it averaged 3,190 copies daily. The Daily Times 
averaged 66,000 copies in 1912 

The Sunday Edition was heee on February 9, 1902, and 
exceeded 86,000 for every Sunday in 1912 

During the year prior to August; 1896, THE TIMES 
consumed 200,000 pounds of white paper—tbut in 1912 The 
Daily and Sunday Times consumed twelve million pounds. 

The gross income of THE TIMES for the twelve months 
prior to August, 1896, aggregated $72,000. The gross 
income of THE TIMES for 1912 reached $1,141,000 

THE ‘TIMES plant in 1896 was valued at £15,000. 
Today THE TIMES plant is insured for over $300,000. 

The Sunday Times consumes more than fifty tons of 
white paper in each edition— and the product, including its 
splendid coloring, is produced wholly in The Times Building. 
TIMES 
More than one thou- 


Alden J. Blethen in 


There are 28? employes upon the payroil of THE 
in THE TIMES BUILDING alone. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY, 


JOSEPH BLETHEN, 
Vice-President and Manager 


ALDEN J. BLETHEN, 
President and Editor in Chief 


{ The Times Building 
( Second and Union, Seattle, Wash. 


Home Orrict 





EASTERN OFFICES 


sand agents, newsboys, special carriers and regular carriers 
are required to handle THE TIMES in Seattle alone 

THE TIMES has arbitration contracts with all its 
Union employes—covering Stereotyping, Typesetting and 
Press work. A union office located in The Times Building 
does the half-toning and engraving for The Times. 

No premiums nor other quack methods are adopted to 


secure circulation. THE TIMES is purchased by those 
only who want the best newspaper published. 
THE TIMES’ payroll exceeds $6,300 every Monday 


and wholly independent of carriers, traveling mer and out- 
side agents. 

The cost of white paper exceeds $5,500 every 
the bills accruing on that day throughout the year. 

The regular taxes paid by The Times on its plant, build 
ing and other real estate exceeded $14,000 in 1912. This 
sum included no special taxes. 

The Times is wholly out of{debt, having very large real 
estate holdings besides its plant, located at the corner of 
Second Avenue and Union Street 

The Times has always endeavored to dispense 
of its profits to the worthy poor —its disbursements on that 
account during 1912 reaching $23,796.89 

The Times is exclusively owned by Colonel Blethen's 
family—there being no outside stockholders, either in The 
Times Printing Company or The Times Investment Com 
pany. 

The success of The Times hs as depended upon its straight- 
forward business methods—its fearless editorial utter- 
ances—its wonderful illustrations and the publishing of 
“All the news that’s fit to print. 


of Seattle 
Cc. B. BLETHEN 
Secretary and Managing 


\ S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
} New York—Tribune Bldg.—Chicago 


Tuesday, 


freely 


Editor 
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Northland Steamship Co. 








Pier 4. Seattle, Washington 








REDUCED Passenger Rates to AlasKa 




















THE FINEST 


IS 


Visitors invited to 
inspect our plant 


SEATTLE, U. S, A. 


UNION BEER IN SEATTLE 
THE CONVENTION 


CITY 


RAINIER BEER 


SEATTLE BREWING AND MALTING CO. 





} Send for Free Map of 








SEATTLE 
**Twelve Stories of 
Solid Comfort’’ 


In the center of 
things—theaters and 
stores on both sides. 
Building absolutely 
fire proof—concrete, 
steel and marble. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1 Per Day Up 


Rooms with Private 
Bath $2 Up 


Seattle’s Business 
District. 
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Ask for the Button on Your Overalls 
that 


WILL NOT PULL OFF IN 
THE LAUNDRY 











fT TT Made by —— for 
* amples to 
Universal Button Company **22 row 


“Our Fastener”’ Dealer 
cot Detroit, Mich. 
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The Very Best Edge Tools Made in panos, Homestead Valves 


What are they? 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 


AALALAALDS pouue, 


A BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


Be 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 








Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 





are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor«x BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
Cincinnati, CLEVELAND, St. Louts, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’ 


ARE YOURS? 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. . 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 


SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
"147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








A 8SRop—_, NAMED SHOLS 








WORKERS UNION ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
UNION PIAM MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 
a FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








— 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baines, Sec.-Treas. 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 





Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


on assorted orders of $5 00 and above to all 
railroad stations in these States: 
New York 


West Virginia New Hampshire 


New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 
Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 
Maryland Maine Connecticut 
Virginia Vermont Washington, D. C. 


XPRESS charges are prepaid on all 

assorted orders of $5 OO and above 
to all places within fifty miles of 
New York Express charges are also 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within 
one hundred miles of New York. 


Our catalog gives fuller detail including 
wagon deliveries in New York and 
to neighboring suburbs. 





If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 


























indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Americas 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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F WEAR Soi 


S|] | SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 

a 

I 

= 

Y. 


Chen gevertarendor. 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you will then get 
a garment that will 





127thto129th St.and + ee Ave.,New York ity, N. 


give " absolute 
gomfor with great 


durabili ty. 


We guarantee 








relieve you from 


“SAFETY” your eee 


anno 
Thin what this m 


Insulated Wires and Cables | | *= 












= TRADE MARK Com, 


REG. US. Pat. Off) 


A 


satisfaction and <G& 











Bayonne, N. J. 16-18 East 15th 


Send for our catalogue 


yhich illustrate 
FOR ALL PURPOSES “Lae 
Order f local 
THE SAFETY re flaberdasher. 





Insulated Wire and Cable Co. J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole re 


Street - - New York City, N. Y. 



























We prove It’s RIGHT with 


At any Dealer's 35, 








IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


our Durham-Demonstrator. 
Or send your name and address 


with 35 Cents to our office 


~_[urHam) - RAZOR CO. 


590 Montgomery Street, - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 


















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. Rochester 











Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. Rochester Last Works 


~ 1220 University Ave. 


—" 


- - New York 
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PLAYING CARDS ##tepera PLAYING CARDS 


La a 
For Social Play For General Play (@== 
Hoyle up- to- date Bicycle quality made Bi RICYC| F 
Congress Cards would miner 08 oe ieee , icy’ “ Ww icy- | 
make appropriate gifts to SEND IOC IN ™ poetcmn a _ > ~apane aS 
your card-playing friends. — ry m. — in _ 
Original art designs in as > ney y ——- a he 
round as ten colors and gold. the Bang r-priced card in 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 25¢ PER PACK 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 

























































PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 


TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 
Sold by Druggists 


FoR COUGHS4»COLDS- 






























] 4 When you need 
Allicock’s |": 

PLASTER 

The W orid’s Greatest External Remedy 


Alleock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 












For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
pp ty or ony dis- 
order arisin, rom an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 
equal. 

















Apply Wherever there is Pain. 
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Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 





FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 











BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 





Pure Rye 
Whiskey 











Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 





WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

















DANEVONES LINE C 


Mg era 





GOR PLATES DESAI 





UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 





80 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 











HEATRICA 
shice Hiroe 


FULL LINE Ne 





LOW PRICES. AlA 


J.R.CLANCY* Syracuse. inh 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1909, BY THE STANLEY RULE @ LEVEL CO. 


STANLEY MITRE BOXES are compact, strong and 
durable, are quickly and easily put together or taken 
apart for ease in carrying, have the greatest strength 
with the least weight, and will do the widest range of 
work of any Mitre Box made. _ - - ler +>... 








mney Tools 


Capacity 
Righ 








Capacity 






t itre 30° without Each 
Angle 45° Stock Guide 
81% in. 5% in. 3% in. 3 
8% in. 5\6 in 3%4 in. 
= 342 






SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








STANLEY Rue & LevecCo. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 





NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 


| 

| 
Branch Offices 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. 


RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 
ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


Main Office and Works, 
TENAFLY, N. J. 


FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 











| | dishes are threefold: 


Ist. Dish-washing with Ivory Soap 
does not make the hands red, 
rough and sore. On the contrary, 
they remain white, smooth and 
soft. 


(" 2nd. After washing with Ivory Soap, 

the dishes are clean in the best 
sense of the word; that is, the 
soap itself is of such high quality, 
so clean if you please, that no 
plate, no cup, not one piece 
could be cleaner. 


3rd. Because of Ivory'’s freedom from 
alkali and all strong chemicals, 
the delicate tints on fine china 
are not injured, a consideration 
appreciated especially by those 
who have pieces with gold 
decorations. 


IVORY SOAP . . . 











The advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing 
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COPYRGHT t9'3 


. . . 99%% PURE 
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Your T iving or Christmas Dinner will 
not be complete without this dessert par 
excellence. To have it rich, but whole- 
some and digestible, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


a rarer 
LONGES12 RECIPE —Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’s 
. : Eagle Brand Condensed Milk with one and one- 
IMPAN Y fourth cups of water. Beat eight eggs very light, 
add to them half the milk and beat both together ; 
stir in gradually one pound of crumbled crackers; 
then add one pound suet (chopped fine), one 
grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful cloves, a pinch of salt. and two pounds 
of raisins (weighed after stonin 
and cutting them); lastly, ad 
the remainder of the milk. Pour 
into a pudding mould and steam 
~ six hours. Serve with v: 
sauce, 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 





ty A 















BORDEN’ 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality ** 

Est. 1857 New York 



























FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢, & $120 Bottles. 














United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers | : 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
hy Onganieed Labor in general. $8 $2 
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4 Refiners, and Dealers in Lubricating 
a Oils and Greases of Every Description 
: - Home Office: 151 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
Liverpool Office: F-23-Exchange Bldgs. 
: LIVERPOOL, England 
a Write for Samples ATLAS BRANDS 
lempeieneeneeeteeneeeemeauanaiens 
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ESTABLISHED 1853 INCORPORATED 1892 











s, Vice-Pres. &|Tre Joun T. Lee, Secy. 


SWAN & FINCH COMPANY 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - =- = 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N.Y, 

















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in All Large Cities 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES 








PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
| NEW YORK 













Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 





Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 
all the time, with the many wants that 
each day brings,¢and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure “good-bye.” 

It's a serious proposition when ycu 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 





spending requirements. It’s simply a 
matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 


You've got some good ideas—and you know it. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 

Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 
occupation you like best, mark the coupon as directed, 
and mail it today. That's all you have to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
way is open. 

You can't afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


eee eOSSSPPSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoe 

















J 
» . 
> International Correspondence Schools 
> Box 844. SCRANTON, PA. 
@ Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
@ can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the position, 
@ trade, or profession before which I have marked X 
” Bookkeeper Concrete Construction 
° Stenographer Electrical Engineer 
. Advertising Man Electric Lighting 
. Show-Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
e Window Trimming Civil Engineer 
e Mechanical Draftsman Surveyor 
Industrial Désigning Stationary Engineer 
° Commercial Illustrating Building Contractor 
° Civil Service Architectural Draftsman 
. Chemist Architect 
e Textile Manufacturer Structural Engineer 
e English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
ee Automobile Running Mining Engineer 
. 
aE 
° 
° 
¢ dt. and No. e 
bd . 
o City __. State —_ 
. 


* Present Occupation _ 
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The ddyerlised Whiskey 





of America! 


A noted specialist in whiskey advertising, 
a man, who spends every year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for his clients and who 
thoroughly “knows the game,” stated recent- 
ly that the mere name of I. W. HARPER, 
the sole privilege to use that name asa trade 
mark for whiskey, was worth several hun- 


dred thousand dollars. 


He was right! The brand I. W. HARPER is sim- 
ply beyond price. Its wonderful prestige, won thru 
age-long merit, is necessary for the continuance of a bus- 
iness totaling many million every year. 

The only way this tremendous patronage can be 
continued and increased is to maintain or improve the 
wonderful quality of this peerless liquor. 

AND THAT IS YOUR GUARANTEE! 
We will not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 


We will not deteriorate the perfect quality of 


oa]. W. 
HARPER 
Whiskey 





"WHART 
ee 


Bernheim Distilling Company, Louisville, Hy. 





The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


56-398 East 152d Street 
NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


$1.00 A YEAR 














“CHAMPION’” TOOLHOLDERS AND 
EXPANDING MANDRELS 


Used by Uncle Sam, 
Best Factories. Ask for Our New Catalog. 


Largest Railroads 


Western Tool and Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Harry L, SOHNGEN, Asst. Treas. 


The Edw. Sohngen Malt Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MALT 
Office: Cor. Fourth and High Sts. Phone 124 
HAMILTON :: 83 OHIO 





Geo. P. SounGeN, Pres.; Eow. C. SounGen, Secy. & Treas- 
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THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 






















Hear the Vitaphone and be 








convinced. 
VITAPHONE NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$ 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 









AS A PURE BEVERAGE WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


PURE LIMESTONE WATER 


RULF OF THE REGIONS 


SELECTED GRAIN 

MODEL EQUIPMENT 

SKILLED MANUFACTURE 
PERFECT DISTILLATION 
SPLENDID COOPERAGE 
NATURAL MATURATION 
IDEAL GLASSING CONDITIONS 
COMPREHENSIVE SANITATION 


SMe (@) Ohya | Be @) ae 4 te) OO) ee 0 ee 
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INCORPORATED 


DISTILLERS FRANKFORT, KY. 
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